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res A resolution has been sent 
Berry Fields out by the State Board of 
of New Jersey: A sriculture to all the farm- 
ers in New Jersey with the idea of better- 
ing conditions in the berry fields. This 
is a result of the investigation made by 
Miss Mina C. Ginger for the Consum- 
er’s League of New Jersey in the summer 
of 1905 and published in CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons. The report was re- 
printed and circulated largely throughout 
the state. In January at the annual meet- 
ing of the State Board of Agriculture in 
Trenton, resolutions were adopted recom- 
mending that the secretary establish such 
relations between farmers and those in- 
terested in the welfare of immigrants, 
which would facilitate their distribution 
among the agricultural communities of 
the state. Such relations have been es- 
tablished with the Labor Information 
Office for Italians, in New York, and the 
circular now sent out to the farmers in 
New Jersey suggests that they make use 
of the office as a disinterested interme- 
diary. The suitability of Italian immi- 
grant laborers for farm work, especially 
for fruit culture, is pointed out; and the 
secretary of the state board suggests that 
farmers who desire to secure this class 
of help co-operate either as neighbor- 
hoods or through the grange or other 
organizations and 
employ enough of these men and provide 
such conditions of living as to social inter- 
course as will make them contented, if pos- 
sible, as it is scarcely probable that they 
would continue long, even if engaged, unless 
there were several employed in the same 
locality. 


This plan of co-operation is rather a 
striking contrast to the padroni system in 
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vogue hitherto which has dumped train- 
loads of Italian families from Philadel- 
phia into the berry fields at the picking 
season, under the control of contractors 
and herded in temporary shacks; men, 
women and little children, under condi- 
tions which often have been degrading. 


Early in August a camp of 
3,000 factory employes was 
located on the shore of 
Lake Michigan neat Michigan City. It 
was made up of workers in the manu- 
factories of Dayton, Ohio, who with their 
families pitched their tents and lived in 
the out-of-doors for two weeks. 

“The White City,’ as it was called, 
was a co-operative endeavor planned 
by the Men’s Welfare League of 
Dayton, an organization of factory 
workers in that city whose object is “the 
betterment of working conditions in Day- 
ton and elsewhere.” And from the suc- 
cess of this year’s enterprise the league 
is apparently accomplishing its purpose. 

The camp was located 200 miles from 
Dayton, yet the league contracted to 
carry the campers both ways and furnish 
them with tents, cots and three meals a 
day for $5.75 per individual. A physi- 
cian and two trained nurses were in at- 
tendance and a large playground 
equipped with swings and other appar- 
atus was provided for the children. In 
the headquarters tent was located an in- 
formation bureau, post-office, telephone 
station, laundry office and tailor shop. 

The Welfare League is planning to 
make “The White City” an annual feat- 
ure of its work. This year’s experiment 
shows that such a camp can be made a 
success. 


A Summer 
Camp for 
3,000 Men. 
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3 This graphic description of 
Years in the evils of a by-gone day 


Cotton Mills. i New England fits sadly 
well the life of cotton mill workers in 
our own day in many parts of the South. 
Only the company store is missing from 
the Rhode Island picture, a more modern 
invention for returning to the company 
the lion’s share of the wages paid its 
employes. 

How long will the American people 
endure in one part of the republic op- 
pression and cruelty thus outgrown in 
more humane regions? Stephen A. 
Knight, a member of the great cotton 
firm of B. B. and R. Knight, of Rhode 
Island, has been seventy-one years in the 
mills. He began at six as a bobbin boy. 
The Knights use more cotton in their 
mills than a fertile cotton field the size 
of all Rhode Island would produce. Says 
Mr. Knight to the Providence Journal: 


During my connection with the cotton in- 
dustry I have seen the hours of work re- 
duced over 30 per cent. wages increased 
some 200 per cent., such child labor as was 
the unquestioned custom of those days pro- 
hibited by law, and an increase in educa- 
tional and social advantages that we little 
dreamed of. 

It was in the spring of 1835 when I began 
my labors in a cotton mill as bobbin boy, or 
back boy, as it was called in those days. 
The mill was in the town of Coventry; its 
owner was one of the progressive and intel- 
ligent manufacturers of the day, who had 
been governor of the state. And yet his at- 
titude toward his help, as illustrated in the 
following incident, was such as would not be 
tolerated to-day. : 

It was his custom to make a contract with 
his help on the ist of April. On one: occa- 
sion a mother of several children who were 
employed in the mill complained that the 
pay seemed small, and suggested that a bet- 
ter contract might be offered her. 

“You get enough to eat, don’t you?” asked 
the employer. ; 

“Just enough to keep the wolf from the 
door,” she replied. 

“And you have enough clothes to wear, 
haven’t you?” he continued. 

“Barely enough to cover our nakedness,” 
said she. 

“Well,” said the employer, ending the in- 
terview, “we want the rest.” And he un- 
doubtedly considered his point of view the 
just and reasonable one. 

My services as bobbin boy brought me 
forty-two cents a week. For this sum I 
worked in the mill, on an average, fourteen 
hours a day for six days a week, or a total 
of eighty-four hours. Thus my pay was at 
the rate of half a cent per hour. 
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No daylight was wasted by the manufac- 
turer. During the summer months we went 
in as early as we could see, without having 
waited for anything to eat. After working 
about an hour and a half we had half an 
hour for breakfast. At 12 o’clock we had 
another half hour for dinner, and then we 
worked until the light began to fail. The 
stars were out aS we walked home for sup- 
per, and bedtime came quickly after the 
evening meal. There was neither time nor 
energy left for evening pastimes. 

During the winter months, from Septem- 
ber 20 to March 20, the hours in the mill 
were from 5 o’clock in the morning to 8 
o’clock in the evening, with the same hours, 
or half hours, for meals as in the summer 
time. .There was little time for schooling, 
and opportunities for education and recrea- 
tion were extremely limited for all. The 
mill bell was the only clock that was needed 
in the village. 

What little opportunity we had for educa- 
tion was chiefly on Sunday, and it was in 
the Sabbath school that I, like many other 
children who were mill workers, practically 
learned the alphabet. 

There were also at times during the win- 
ters evening schools taught by private indi- 
viduals which we could attend, but these ac- 
complished little, since a child who had 
worked fourteen hours in a mill, ending at 
8 o’clock in the evening, was poorly fitted 
to devote much time to study. My own first 
regular attendance at school was when I 
was about twenty years old, after I had 
earned money enough to enable me to devote 
time to study. 

The pay for mill. workers was as small 
as the hours were long. For the younger 
children fifty cents a week was about the 
maximum. Good spinners could earn from 
$2 to $2.50 a week. Weavers made from $3 
to $5 a week, the latter being regarded as 
unusually large remuneration. Overseers 
were paid from $6 to $7.50 a week, but he 
was an uncommonly good man who could 
command the latter figure. 

Pay day came only four times a year, in- 
stead of every week aS now. The frequency 
of pay day is one of the changes that have 
come gradually during the years. From 
once in three months it was changed to once 
a month, then to once in two weeks, and 
finally to once a week. 

Our homes are larger to-day; the houses 
are better built and kept in better repair; 
their furnishings are better; sanitary con- 
ditions are greatly improved; adequate 
schools are provided; opportunities for re- 
create are present in ever-increasing va- 
riety. 


An Italian hrough the efforts of 
Hospital for Celestino Piva, superin- 
* tendent of the Italian 


Benevolent Institute of New York, a 
movement to establish an Italian hospital 
in this city has been started. The Italian 
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government has agreed to contribute 
$60,000 towards the project on condition 
that a like amount be raised in this coun- 
try. In spite of the fact that New 
York’s Italian colony numbers but few 
rich men, half of the required amount 
was raised in a fortnight. 

Social workers in New York are con- 
stantly meeting with difficulty in induc- 
ing the sick Italians to go to a hospital. 
The aversion is not entirely due to the 
hospital as a hospital. The dietary is 
not what he has been accustomed to— 
the language is unknown. The same 
trouble has been met in the work with 
other nationalities some of which have 
already provided hospitals for their sick. 


ee coed Judge Albert M. Mathew- 
Government son of the city court of 
: New Haven, Conn., be- 
lieves with Judge Lindsay of Denver 
that if the juvenile court is designed to 
keep children out of jail there ought to 
be some method to keep them out of 
court altogether. The Boys’ Good Gov- 
ernment Club of New Haven was estab- 
lished with this end in view. 

Writing in The Independent, Judge 
Mathewson states that of the thirty-three 
boys who have become members of the 
club since its organization in August, 
1905, only one has been brought before 
the court a second time. 

Last summer seven boys ranging from 
twelve to sixteen years of age were ar- 
rested in New Haven on a charge of 
theft. Two of them had previously been 
arrested for burglary and under the old 
administration of the law they would 
have been committed to the Connecticut 
School for Boys. « 

To quote from Judge Richardson: 


These boys were placed in the hands of 
the probation officer, but the judge rather 
startled the city court officials by command- 
ing them to await the adjournment of the 
court in his office. After court the judge 
explained to them that while they were 
strictly in the charge of the probation offi- 
cer, they would report to this officer through 
the judge,. who would meet them once a 
week. ; ; 

The constitution of the club, which is 
given herewith, will explain its practical 
purposes: , 
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GOOD GOVERNMENT CLUB OF NEW 
HAVEN. 


THE BOYS’ 


This club is organized for the study of 
questions connected with the government of 
the city of New Haven and for a better un- 
derstanding of the duties of the various city 
officials, the reason for their existence, their 
election and powers. 


MEMBERSHIP, 


Boys who are invited by either judge ot 
the city court shall be eligible to member- 
ship and shall have all the rights and du- 
ties of members as long as they may wish 
to continue in said club or until expelled by 
the other members of the club under such 
ordinances as shall be established or by 
order of the judge of the city court. 


OFFICERS. 


Regular elections shall be held:on the first 
Wednesday evening of October and on the 
first Wednesday evening of eaeh second 
month thereafter, at which time a mayor, 
city clerk, chief of police, and such other 
officers as may be established by ordinance 
shall be elected by ballot from among the 
members of the club. At said election a 
board of aldermen of not more than fifteen 
members shall be elected. 


POWER OF ALDERMEN. 


Said board of aldermen may pass ordi- 
nances for the government of the club by 
vote of the board, signed by the mayor, 
which shall become binding and operative 
if approved by the judge of the city court, 
but if not approved within three days after 
passage, Said ordinances shall be null and 
void. 


MEETINGS. 


Regular meetings of the club shall be held 
on each Wednesday evening at 7:15 o’clock. 

The boys very scon wanted some badge 
or button to show their membership in the 
club, and a button with the seal of the city 
of New Haven in the center and the name 
of the club in the outer circle was adopted 
and is worn continually by all the members, 
including the judge. } 

The club has proved a success beyond the 
best hopes of its originator, and has accom- 
plished much in stimulating the boys to real- 
ize the reasonableness of state and city gov- 
ernments and the necessity of the laws and 
ordinances under which they live, and to, 
regard them more carefully. 

Two distinct objects are accomplished, the 
first and most important being the influence 
on the boy himself in showing him that 
seme one has an interest in him and is 
willing to help him, and in stimulating in 
him a pride to do better, and second, 
through this boy reaching his friends and 
discouraging the first steps toward a court 
record. 
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The experiment of a fresh- 
air camp for sick babies 
in the heart of New York 
has proven successful. J. D. Rockefeller 
gave some money and an unimproved 
plot of land at 64th street and East 
River. 
of the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, and 
under the personal direction of Alice 
Crowell Ellison, as superintendent. 

There are five bungalows, each with 
twelve beds, and the whole pavilion 
scheme is connected by a covered pas- 
sage with a rehabilitated mansion, which 
serves as an administration building and 
staff dormitory. Sick infants are received 
day or night; and, except for surgical 
wotk, the place is fully equipped as a 
hospital. The chief work, however, is 
the care of babies with summer com- 
plaint. The open shacks give fresh air, 
a central diet kitchen furnishes the food, 
a medical staff is in attendance, the nurs- 
ing is by trained students or graduates, 
and a principal part of the work is the 
education of mothers by regular demon- 
strated lectures and personal instruction. 

Adjoining the pavilions on the bluff 
are tents or refuges for women and chil- 
dren, other than sick babies, and hun- 
dreds of poor women gather there every 
day. It is found that the women wel- 
come the assistance and readily attempt 
to apply in their homes the simple meth- 
ods taught them at the camp. Day babies 
are supplied appropriate milk for the 
night at home and discharged cases are 
followed up by visitation. The oral in- 
struction of mothers, whether applicable 
to specific cases under treatment in the 
wards or generally useful for their 
homes, is reinforced by printed matter 
and a limited amount of district-nurse 
visiting. Excellent results have been 
obtained, and this educational work is 
perhaps the most satisfactory. 

It is hoped to continue and extend the 
work by establishing similar camps 
throughout the city. The institution has 
attracted outside attention and visiting 
experts from other cities have inspected 
the plant with a view to reproducing its 
features. The camp, called “Junior Sea 
Breeze,” has apparently answered several 
important questions in regard to the need 


New York’s 
Camp for 
Sick bies. 


The work is under the auspices . 
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and efficiency of such work and solved 
many problems of organization and ad- 
ministration. Miss Ellison, late of the 
New York Hospital, organized and man- 
aged the Belknap Summer Home for 
Children at Rockaway, and has had wide 
experience and success. 


Consumers’ League prin- 
ciples, which apply to the 
conditions of sale as well 
as the manufacture of articles, may. 
soon be more easily put into practice in 
Chicago, so far as clerks’ conditions are 
concerned, if the plans of the Retail 
Clerks’ Protective Association are suc- 
cessfully carried out. For, instead of 
having each union member wear a but- 
ton, it is proposed to give a store the 
privilege of displaying a union card 
near its entrance if it is run in accord- 
ance with the improved conditions the 
union wishes to secure. If a shopper 
wishes to trade only at stores which are 
closed all day Sunday, which allow 
employes a couple of nights a week or 
more off, which supplies comfortable 
seats behind counters where salesladies 
are employed, and which pays fair 
wages, it is only necessary to observe 
as’ one enters ‘the door whether or not 
the union store card is displayed. 
Although it is not proposed to make 
all of the foregoing demands at once, 
the order in which they will arise is 
expected to be as outlined. A general 
movement is under way in Chicago for 
a thorough organization of the clerks, 
and the Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association has sent its or- 
ganizer to accomplish the purpose. The 
many citizens, social settlement folk 
and others who have witnessed and par- 
ticipated in the rise of clerks’ unions 
before—only to see them dwindle 
away—are filled with a hope that the 
present effort may prove successful. 
Many of them are co-operating, and it 
is expected that some of the social set- 
tlements will’ render effective service by 
throwing open their doors to meetings 
in the interest of the organization. As 
noted in these columns at the time, even 
before the organizer began his work, 
the Women’s Trade Union League ap- 
pointed a committee of its prominent 


Organizing 
the Retail 
Clerks. 


The National Prison Association 


members to see what could be done 
toward forming a retail clerks’ union. 


The methods now used vary in essen- ' 


tial ways from those of the former or- 
ganizations. Instead of organizing bv 
stores and localities, the new movement 
is along craft lines. Under the former 
method disastrous strikes occurred in 
p-yParticular. stores which happened to be 
organized, although at nearby places 
where the union did not exist the con- 
ditions were practically the same: as 
those against which protest was made. 
This made a great deal of friction and 
caused the employer to resist all the 
more stubbornly the demands of the 
union. The new organizer recognizes 
the wrongs and lack of wisdom in this 
unfortunate policy. Under the craft 
organization, therefore, all the grocery 
clerks in the city will form one local, 
dry goods clerks another, and so on. It 
is expected that this policy will enable 
the union to gain better conditions with- 
out recourse to strikes, by showing the 
employers the reasonableness of intro- 
ducing uniformly the Sunday closing, 


‘shorter hours, and minimum wage 
scales. 
Maryland To investigate the value 
Indeterminate Of the indeterminate sen- 
Sentence. tence, Governor Warfield 


_of Maryland has appointed the following 
commission: John T. Stone, Leigh Bon- 
sal, Henry J. Ford, Dr. W. W. Wil- 
loughby and John F. Weyler, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiary. By an act 
of the last legislature the members are 
empowered to visit states in which the 
indeterminate sentence is in force, and 
to report to the next legislature. 


The National Prison Asso- 
Ciation 


Amos W. Butler 
General Secretary, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A third of a century ago comparative- 
ly few states had institutions for reform- 
ing juvenile delinquents; there were no 
reformatories for adults; the indetermin- 
ate sentence, schools in prisons, grading 
of prisoners and the merit system were 
unknown. The juvenile court is a de- 
velopment of very recent years. Some 
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of our states glory in all of these ad- 
vances ; others have secured part of these 
measures; still others have scarcely 
taken a step. Those that have taken up 
this way of progress would not turn 
about nor retrace their steps. 

All of this great progressive movement 
of the last third of a century has been 
practically coincident with the life of the 
National .Prison Association. Its ini- 
tial meeting was a most important one 
in the subsequent progress of. social af- 
fairs. Looking back, one can see the 
development of the ideas embodied in 
the principles there expressed. The seed 
there sown has been growing and bear- 
ing fruit all along the years. Its influ- 
ence will continue with us an ESTES 
force for good. 

Few of the founders of the Associa- 
tion are left, but some of them remain 
to see the realization of many hopes that 
in those earlier years seemed as air 
castles. Z. R. Brockway, formerly su- 
perintendent of the New York State Re- 
formatory; Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Board of State Chari- 
ties; Rev. J. L. Milligan, D. D., for many 
years the efficient secretary of the Na- 
tional Prison Association; Capt. Edward 
S. Wright, for a long time. superintend- 
ent of the Western Pennsylvania Peni- 
tentiary; Col. Charles E. Felton, widely 
known because of his varied experience 
in. prison and police work; Frank B. 
Sanborn, ex-secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Charity, and Peter 
Caldwell, superintendent of the Indus- 
trial School, Louisville, Ky., are the 
seven of that original company remain- 
ing whom we may confidently hope to 
have present at the coming meeting at 
Albany, N. Y., September. 15. to. 20. 

The officials of the state of New York 
and. all friends of the Association have 
taken an especial interest in this con- . 
gress. Very appropriately they have 
sought to recall the valuable services in 
charities and correction of the late Rev. 
E. C. Wines in reproducing his picture 
on the conference badge. His learned 
son, Dr. Frederick H. Wines, will re- 
spond to the addresses of welcome to 
the conference by Governor Higgins and 
Mayor Gaus. 
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The National Prison Association is 
really a semi-official organization, to 
which the governors of many states ap- 
point regularly accredited delegates. It 
is attended by state authorities and 
prison officials, as well as those who have 
distinctly a personal interest in its work 
or represent voluntary organizations. It 
recognizes that the problems of crime, 
criminal laws, the treatment and extradi- 
tion of offenders are of the greatest im- 
portance to all our states. Each com- 
monwealth is interested in the best un- 
derstanding of these questions and in 
‘seeking the best recognized and most 
uniform methods of dealing with them. 

The scope of this Association’s work 
is wider than its name would indicate. 
It not only deals with prisons and every 
phase of prison work, but considers the 
questions of criminal laws, the trial of 
offenders, the prevention of crime, causes 
of crime and the after-care of discharged 
prisoners. From its proceedings one will 
note among other subjects prominently 
treated: the reception, treatment, train- 
ing and religious instruction of prison- 
ers; their employment; their medical 
treatment; the educational facilities and, 


one of the most important, the release of © 


prisoners. 

The whole range of topics, from the 
enactment of criminal laws, the appre- 
hension of offenders and their detention, 
trial, sentence, transfer to prison, their 
reception there, their care, education, 
training, employment, religious instruc- 
tion and medical attention; the grading 
system; their progress toward parole, 
their release and employment; the su- 
pervision of released men until their 
final discharge,—all of these are very 
practical and helpful topics to those con- 
nected with institutions and are quite in- 
structive to those seeking information. 
On one side the work of the Association 
covers some of the field of law; on an- 
other it reaches into the religious work 
of the churches; at many points it comes 
into contact with special lines of chari- 
table activity, most prominently those 
concerned with the prevention of degen- 
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eracy and crime; it engages the atten- 
tion of physicians interested in both 
medical and social questions ; it considers 
the questions raised by the labor inter- 
ests. if 

In addition to the meeting of the As- 
sociation, three other organizations will 
meet in connection with it: the Prison 
Wardens’ Association, N. N. Jones, Fort 
Madison, Iowa, president and Frank L. 
Randall, St. Cloud, Minn., secretary; 
the Prison Physicians’ Association, Dr. 
S. H. Blitch, Ocala, Fla., president, and 
Dr. O. J. Bennett, Allegheny, Pa., sec- 
retary; and the Prison Chaplains’ As- 
sociation, Rev. Wm. J. Batt, D. D., Con- 
cord Junction, Mass., president and Rev. 
D. J. Starr, D. D., Columbus, O., secre-~ 
tary. ue 

The important committees whose re- 
ports will be presented and discussed 
are: “Criminal Law Reform,” Simeon 
E. Baldwin, Justice of the Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors, New Haven, 
chairman; “Preventive and Reformatory 
Work,” C. W. Bowron, superintendent 
of the Wisconsin State Reformatory, 
Green Bay, chairman; “Prevention and 
Probation,’ Warren F. Spalding, sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Prison As- 
sociation, Boston, chairman; “Prison 
Discipline,’ C. E. Haddox, warden of — 
the West Virginia Penitentiary, Mounds- 
ville, chairman ; “Discharged Prisoners,” 
Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, member of the 
board of managers of the Illinois State 
Reformatory, Pontiac, chairman; “Sta- 
tistics’ : Of. Crime, =, Dre" 5.7 i} aioe 
rows, corresponding secretary of the 
New York Prison Association, New 
York, chairman. 

The evening sessions of the congress 
will be popular meetings, addressed by 
some of the most prominent workers in 
prisons and charities. On Sunday morn- 
ing, September 16, in the Episcopal 
Cathedral, Rt. Rev. William Croswell 
Doane, Bishop of the Diocese of Albany, 
will preach the annual sermon. The 
railroads have granted a rate of one and 
one-third fares for the round trip, on the 
certificate plan. 
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The New Child Labor Law 
in Georgia 


Samuel McCune Lindsay 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee 


Georgia is the industrial leader of the 
new industrial South. At least one- 
quarter of all the children under four- 
teen years of age employed in the cotton 
mills of the entire South are found in 
Georgia. Until August 1 it was the only 
southern state without a child labor law 
of some sort and for over two years the 


women’s clubs, the Georgia Child Labor 


Committee and the National Child Labor 
Committee had kept-up so active a cam- 
paign of education that the child labor 
issue was easily one of the most talked 
about political issues of the day. It 
played no little part in the gubernatorial 
contest at the recent primaries between 
Hoke Smith and Clark Howell. Other 
states, especially Alabama and the Caro- 
linas, watched Georgia and decided that 
they could make no advance in their child 
labor legislation until Georgia was wil- 
ling to act with them in equalizing com- 
petitive labor conditions. For two years. 
therefore, Georgia has discussed the 
question, but refused to legislate and by 
so doing has held back practically all 
child labor reform in the South. 

On August Ist, when Gov. Terrell 
signed the first child labor law of the 
state, there was a general rejoicing 
among all the true friends of the chil- 
dren throughout the South because it 
meant more than protection for the chil- 
dren of Georgia. It meant opening the 
way for a forwarg movement in Ala- 
bama and the Carolinas, and also in 
Texas and Virginia, where child labor 
in the mills is on the increase. Georgia 
is now in position to assume a new and 
more desirable leadership and many of 
her able and high-minded citizens will 
welcome her removal from the black-list 
of states indifferent to the welfare of 
their children. 

It was a hard fought legislative battle 
too, which terminated with the passage 
of the Bell bill which became law with 
the signature of Goy. Terrell on August 
1. The National Committee moved its 
southern headquarters to Atlanta nearly 
a year ago in order to be of the greatest 
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assistance to the state and local com- 
mittees. The bill, which passed the 
lower house of the assembly last. year 
and was defeated in the senate by a real 
majority of only four votes, was made 
stronger this year and the wave of feel- 
ing which the women of Georgia aroused 
all over the state after the defeat of a’ 
year ago was manifest by the almost 
unanimous vote in favor of the bill in 
both houses this year. 

The skillful management of many 
difficult situations by Dr. A. J. McKel- 
way, representing the National Com- 
mittee, and the work of Rev. Dr. C. B. 
Wilmer, secretary of the State Com- 
mittee, Senator Allen D. Candler, ex- 
governor of the state and chairman of 
the State Committee and Hon. Madison 
Bell, a young Atlanta attorney, who be- 
gan this work upon his entrance into pub- 
lic life a year ago, deserve special men- 
tion and are worthy of special praise. 

The new child labor law in Georgia 
goes into effect at once and prohibits 
the employment in any factory or manu- 
facturing establishment of children under 
ten year of age under any circumstances. 
After January I, 1907, this prohibition 
applies to children under twelve except 
when a sworn certificate from the county 
ordinary (the official title of the probate 
judges in Georgia) states that the child in 
question under twelve is an orphan with 
no other means of support or has a wid- 
owed mother or disabled father dependent 
on its earnings. After January I, 1908, 
night work between 7 P. M. and 6. A. M. 
is prohibited to all children under four- 
teen in factories, and all such children 
under fourteen must also after this date 
for day work be able to read and write 
and have had twelve weeks’ schooling, 
at least six of which must have been con-' 
secutive. Such school attendance is fur- 
ther required until eighteen years of age 
for children entering employment at 
fourteen or less. 

The standard established in the new 
law is of course a low one compared with 
what is now attempted in the more ad- 
vanced states like New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois and Colorado, but it is 
at least a good beginning. It does not 
extend its protection beyond factory 
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children nor touch the evils of messenger 
service, street trades, tenement house 
work, etc., nor does its prohibition of 
night work and its educational test be- 
come effective for nearly two years. It 
will be necessary also for the friends of 
the measure to provide private agencies 
to look after its enforcement until the 
state can be induced to provide factory 
inspectors, without which such legisla- 
tion is usually of little avail. 

The automatic raising of the standard 
as the people become accustomed to the 
workings of the new law is a good fea- 
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ture in principle, although entirely too 
conservative in terms and too slow in 
operation in the present instance. Georgia 
has made only a good start in the right 
direction. It remains for the friends of 
the children’ to perfect their work and 
at subsequent sessions of the Georgia 
legislature to secure state factory inspec- 
tion, to increase the age limits and edu- 
cational qualifications, and to extend the 
provisions of the law to mercantile es- 
tablishments and the protection of chil- 


-dren engaged in the messenger service 


and in the delivery of merchandise. 


The Scope of Practical Social Science 
Rev. S. H. Goldenson 


If we should be told that Mr. John 
Smith to whom we were just introduced 
was interested in practical social science, 
our imagination would picture him at 
the head of some relief society or edu- 
cational institution, or perhaps as the di- 
rector of a boys’ club or junior republic, 
or as a worker in a social settlement or 
labor bureau. These institutions that are 
naturally called into the mind by the 
mention of this man’s interests point to 
the field of labor of the practical socio- 
logist and define the scope of his activi- 
ties. Now what do we find when we 
carefully and critically compare all of 
these institutions each of which seems to 
be dedicated to a need that no other one 
of them could well serve? 

An examination of all their activities 
will reveal a very significant and instruc- 
tive fact,—that the field of labor in all 
of them is primarily and essentially the 
same. The relief society and the junior 
republic and the educational alliance and 
all the rest of them operate among cer- 
tain classes of society. The boys’ club 
is organized by a student of practical 
sociology for boys who have grown up 
in the misery and filth of an overcrowded 
and submerged district of our prosperous 
commercial centers. The purpose of the 
educational alliance is to disseminate 
among the poor children who are unable 
to take advantage of our school system, 
such knowledge as is absolutely nec- 
essary for self-maintenance. The junior 
republic aims to inculcate principles of 


government and a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility into the minds of the young 
recreants of our large cities. The labor 
bureau aids the unfortunate misfits of 
society to find something to do. We see 
then that all these institutions are alike 
in their general field of operation which 
is among that portion of society which 
is unable to take care of itself. 

I wonder how many of us would be 
satisfied to allow this statement of the 
office and scope. of applied sociology to 
be our final word on the subject. Is it 
possible that the scope of practical social 
science is merely among the unfit, the — 
unfortunate, and the needy? If- this is 
the entire province of applied sociology 
why then give such a high sounding 
scientific name to so simple a work, good 
and praiseworthy though it be? I fancy 
I hear some one who is interested in one 
of our institutions protest: “This work 
is not simple and it well deserves the 
name of science. Would that more sci- 
ence entered into such work!” This 
wish I too share, but for a slightly dif- 
ferent reason. 

Let us consider sociology itself. 
What shall we say is the essence and 
scope of theoretical sociology I am sure 
that anyone who has even a slight knowl- 
edge of this subject would be able to 
state exactly the scope and province of 
sociology. Most of us, if asked, would 
answer unhesitatingly: Humanity is the 
province of social science. We have then 
revealed this paradox, existing in the 
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common understanding: namely, that the 
science of sociology is supposed to be 
larger than its practical application. The 
science concerns itself with the whole of 
humanity. The application concerns 
itself with only a part of mankind. 

I suppose that what causes the con- 
fusion is the word “practical.” Strange 
that a common word, a word supposedly 
so well understood should involve such 
misunderstanding and such narrowing 
of horizon! But such evidently is the 
fact. It seems that a pure science when 
it enters the practical world must coi- 
fine itself to one corner of that world. 
Most likely the reason is found in the 
fact that it is easier to talk and write 
about things than to work and live them 
out. It is less difficult to describe a state 
of affairs than to effect any change in 
it. 

Owing to inertia and to the constant 
resistance of the actual world, we un- 
wittingly change the meaning of the 
word “practical” and confound it with 
“attainable,” 
easily reached or easily seen. Thus pure 
sociology when it enters the practical 
world forgets that it must affect the 
status of humanity at large. 

But “practical” is not a synonym of 
“the thing at hand,” or “the thing easily 
affected,” or “easily seen.” The aim of 
the practical is not simply to see things 
done and to ease one’s conscience in the 
quickest way but to have things done ac- 
cording to a standard that is in harmony 
with ultimate aims. The practical refers 
not to the easiest thing possible, but 
rather to the best and highest thing 
possible. That which is less than the 
better and higher within reach, is not 
practical enough. The test of the prac- 
tical is in results. That which leads to 
the best ultimate results is the most prac- 


me tical. 


But ultimate results can be influenced 
only by absolute standards. They can- 
not even be aimed at or pointed out by 
any reasoning which is at war with itself. 
They cannot be affected by conduct 
which loses sight, even for a moment, of 
the real issue. Only when all the ele- 
ments of the situation are recognized 
and brought into a harmonious relation 


or with that which can be. 
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can we hope for the best ultimate results: 
Like pure sociology whose scope em- 
braces all human inter-actions and rela- 
tions, applied social science labors within 
the very same field but not as the former 
which is interested merely in the inter- 
pretation of the laws of such relations, 
but with a view of affecting and adjust- 
ing them in accordance with the just 
claims of the individual upon society. 
The essential problem is how to adjust 
these relations so as to bring about a 
more healthy social order. The social 
organism is manifestly diseased and this 
does not mean and cannot mean that 
the affection is limited only to the lower 
strata of society while the so-called upper 
ones are in perfect health. We can no 
more conceive of woe and misery as 
exclusively confined to one class of so- 
ciety than we can imagine foul air to be 
limited to one corner of a room. Society 
is a mutually inter-active affair; disease 
means nothing more or less than mal- 
adjustment; and there is no such a thing 
as one-sided maladjustment—perfect 
health on the one hand, disease on the 
other. Of course, the person in power 
or the person with wealth does not 
arouse our attention because he possesses 
what is becoming and due to every man 
—for the normal never calls for com- 
ment—but from the point of view of so- 
ciety, he who is rich and powerful at the: 
expense and to the discomfort of others 
is as much a diseased factor of the social 
organism as he who lacks the world’s 
goods. Maladjustment in the social order 
is nothing else than excess or deprivation, 
for they both amount to the same thing. 
Since our problem is the re-adjustment 
of social relations, it follows that what- 
ever permanent good. is to come to 
certain classes of individuals (and the 
welfare of the individual, after all, is 
the end of our endeavors) such good can 
only be effected through society as a 
whole. The only adequate means by 
which we may secure for the individual 
material and spiritual well-being is the 
organization of society. Though the 
welfare of the individual is of the highest 
moment, yet stich welfare can be guard- 
ed and firmly established only through 
the whole social order. Social science 
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is interested in the individual only 
through the organization. 

With this in mind it would seem then 
that if the scope of our science can be 
said to be more among one class of in- 
dividuals than another, it would be 
among those in power and _ position, 
among those who are at the head of our 
governments rather than among those 
who suffer for the lack of such power 
and position. The sociologist’s efforts 
are at the wrong end. It is those who 
control the earth’s wealth that need to 
be relieved. It is those who are power- 
intoxicated that need guardians and 
wardens. It is those in whose hands 
are the lives and destinies of myriads 
of souls that require assistance from our 
social workers. 

Yet if the efforts of our science were 
confined to the legislative halls and the 
chambers of commerce, the results, while 
perhaps better and farther reaching, 
would still not be permanent. Those 
who hold the reins of government have 
not come among us from regions un- 
known or from a stock unrelated to us. 
They are sons of our land, flesh of our 
flesh and bone of our bone, so that here 
too we must emphasize the fact that so- 
cial disease cannot be limited to single 
individuals or to one or two classes, how- 
ever much they may seem to rule society. 
No man or group of men can feed on 
their exclusive vices. A favorite pastime 
among us is to marvel at the corruption 
of our representatives and political offi- 
cials. We blame the tyrants of com- 
merce, but we forget that like the hydra, 
they are many headed and that we must 
cut off the central head or the others will 
multiply. 

And what is the central head of this 
monstrous organization? Who occupies 
the central place in our government 
but the people themselves? The social 
ills and woes, are not confined to the 
poor alone or to the rich alone, but are 
conditions of society as a whole, of the 
poor and the rich and of that great body 
of individuals who hold the middle 
ground. That head of ours which is 
filled with corrupt notions, false stand- 
ards, low and mean ambitions, that head 
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that is forever busy with treacherous 
schemes, with lying motives and self- 
seeking enterprises, this head it is that 
needs to be cut off. We may offer suc- 
cor and relief to the unfortunate misfits 
among us from now until doom’s day, 
and we may even rid ourselves of the 
bosses of to-day and society will not be 
a whit better unless we work from the 
center, which is wherever two men meet 
to transact business, whether it be spir- 
itual or material. The center of society 
is wherever a man’s action affects his 
neighbor. 

The public at large is to be taught 
that the social welfare is safe-guarded 
and promoted infinitely more by the way 
we seek to get our wealth than by the 
way we seem to dispose of it. If we aim 
to secure wealth through justice, truth 
and honesty, then myriads of people 
profit by our methods and enterprises, 
but no amount of money spent by indi- 
viduals in relief will ever extend over the 
whole line thrown into one, suffering and 
misery by the malpractices of those very. 
individuals. No man can gain wealth or 
place in life dishonestly but what tens, 
hundreds and even thousands of men are 
compromised to some corrupt means and 
measures. Thus it is that so many men 
are not free to speak and write and choose 
as they would wish. 

Not then to deal out bread to the hun- 
gry and raiment to the naked, or to 
teach men how to rise to the positions 
of the so-called successful ones, is the 
task of the practical sociologist, but to 
teach .all men the responsibilities of so- 
ciety, to inculcate into the members of 
our communities true principles of social 
intercourse, to make each man, regard- 
less of his station in life, realize that he 
himself and not his alderman or mayor 
or congressman or senator or president, 
is at all times the responsible agent and 
representative of the social order. 


“Not to scatter bread and gold, 
Goods and raiment bought and sold; 
But to hold fast his simple sense, 
And speak the speech of innocence, 
And with hand and body and blood, 
To make his bosom counsel good. 
He that feeds men serveth few; 
He serves all who dares be true.” 


Slav Emigration at Its Source 
Emily Greene Balch 
Vil.—The Adriatic Coast of Austria-Hungary 


[This is the final instalment of a series of seven articles giving 
some of the results of Miss Balch’s studies in Austria-Hungary. 
Previous instalments appeared in the issues of January 6, Febru- 
ary 3S, March 3, April 7, May 5, June 2 and July» 7.] 


The very names that belong to all this 
region—Istria, Dalmatia, Montenegro, 
Ragusa, Cattaro and the rest—are to me 
“magic casements opening on the foam” 
and it is hard to settle down to the prosaic 
facts of emigration. Italy with her ar- 
chitecture and her contagious grace of 
life, Turkey with costumes and manners 
of the near East, here largely overlay to 
our eyes the Slavic substance. 

We naturally approach things on their 
most familiar side and just as we are apt 
to know only a Germanized form of 
Slavic names—Agram for Zagreb, Lem- 
berg for Lw6w—so in this region it is the 
Italian names that are familiar. We say 
Fiume not Rjeka, Ragusa not Dubrovnik, 
Montenegro not Crnagora. 

But this fact and the Venetian aspect 
of the cities and the Italian spoken in ho- 
tels is misleading. The Italian element 
is indeed prevalent in restricted parts of 

-Goricia-Gradisca and Istria, in Fiume 

and especially in and about Trieste, but 
for the rest the population of the whole 
Adriatic coast of Austria and Hungary 
is essentially Croatian. In Dalmatia, 
which the tourist is prone to regard as a 
second and more picturesque Italy, over 
97 per cent. of the people speak Croatian, 
or Servian, which is the same language 
written with a different alphabet. 

This shore, from Nabresina, at the 
head of the Gulf of Trieste, to a point 
about as far south as Rome beyond the 
lovely Bocche di Cattaro, stretches in an 
air line nearly four hundred miles. Apart 
from the peninsula of Istria it is a narrow 
strip of land, broken by fiords and bays, 
fringed with islands, large and small, and 
backed by a singularly rugged limestone 
range, rich in noble contours and violet 
shadows. It is a country very fertile 
where soil is to be had, as bare as a pile 
of stone broken for road mending where 
the Bora (the North wind) sweeps it or 
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the salt spray blights it or where the rain 
has washed the earth from the skeleton 
of the mountains, denuded of their for- 
ests to make piles and masts for Venice 
of old, or for more prosaic uses since. 
With its classic ruins, notable among 
which is the great palace of Diocletian at 
Spalato, its picturesque Italianate cities, 
among which Ragusa, with its splendid 
political and literary history, stands easily 
first, the wonderful fiord-like beauty of 
the Bocche di Cattaro, with the snows of 
Loveen, rosy in the sunset, inviting to an 
exploration of Montenegro, with the 
people thronging its streets and by-ways 
in various and always picturesque dress, 
in which Slavic and Oriental elements are 
curiously intermingled but in which the 
smart little Dalmatian cap, like a round 
scarlet box cover set rakishly on the head, 
seldom fails, each island, each town, each 
valley with its own special note,—this 
shore is richer in charm than in means of 
livelihood. 

All along the shore and the islands 
the peasants are at the same time 
fishermen and bold and skillful sailors. 
Unlike most Slavs they are also capa- 
ble traders, a fact that suggests how 
much environment and example have to 
do with what we consider national traits. 
For centuries they were under the rule 
of Venice, the queen of eastern com- 
merce, and their land produces articles 
admirably adapted for export—fish, good 
wine, olive oil, fruit, including figs and 
almonds, and of late years the well-known 
“Dalmatian insect powder,” made from 
certain camomile-like flowers. 


pe istics [UCR a tolk would natur- 
of Dalmatian ‘ally be mobile, but Dalma- 
Emigration. ‘tian emigration, which we 
may take as the type for this region, has 
quite a different character from that of 
any other Slavic emigration. It has been 
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a long continued dripping, not a mass 
movement growing like a snowball as 
among the Slovaks and Croatians, nor a 
family migration as among the Bohe- 
mians. The men go alone, often as sail- 
ors, simply leaving their ship in port, a 
fact which in the past has doubtless 
brought many into America unregistered, 
in so far vitiating our statistics. 

One informant after another laid great 
stress on the fact that the Dalmatian does 
not go “like other emigrants” at random, 
but to a particular place and friend, and 
with a very clear idea of what he is about. 
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There is ground enough for emigration 
in the general situation of a growing pop- 
ulation (the natural increase in Dalmatia 
was about I5 per cent. in the last census 
decade, a high rate), with very little 
available soil, so that the most inaccessi- 
ble spots are terraced and cultivated and 
a teaspoonful of earth in a hollow is made 
to grow something. There have been- 
special causes beside—first, the decline of 
the old commerce, dependent.on sails, and 
it must be said on piracy. On the shores 
of the Bocche one sees dream-like streets © 
of deserted villas and at Zeng the proud 
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Racial occupation is indicated by shading as follows: 
which is the same language), white; Slovenian, roughly s 
Carniola; Italian, slant barred; German, upright barred; 
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and Lussin belong with Istria. 


gary, of which it is the only port. 
spoken of as belonging to Istria, 
Herzegovina breaks through to the sea. 
Croatia-Slavonia, a former 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
pation of 
of course, an independent principality. 


Olitically this region is cut up regardless of natural relations. 


, F Crotia-Slavonia is an “autonomous kingdom” 
much as Hungary itself is related to Austria and is one of the 


The important city of Fiume, however, has been detached from 


Majority speaking Croatian (or Servian, 
eaking in the white territory marked 
ungarian (Magyar), horizontal barred. 
The lands between Italy and Hun- 


Trieste and its territory count as a separate crown land, and with Goricia— 
Gradiska and Istria constitute the so-called ‘“‘Coast Land” of Austria. 


The islands of Cherso, Veglia 
related to Hungary 
“lands of the Crown of St. Stephen.” 
Croatia and belongs directly to Hun- 


Dalmatia, to which belong all the islands south of those already 
continues the Austrian coast beyond Spizza, 


though at two points 


It seems likely that Dalmatia may soon be reunited to 
relation recalled by the still used title of “the triunitary kingdom.” 
nominally still under Turkish suzerainty, was subjected to the military occu- 
Austria and Hungary, acting jointly, by the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 


Montenegro is, 
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row of warehouses which shield the har- 
bor from the Bora tell the same story of 
the victory of steam over sails as do the 
decaying merchant homes of Salem or 
Newburyport. A later cause was a treaty 
made in 1890 which depressed the. price 
of wine by exposing it to Italian compe- 
tition. This clause has just recently been 
abrogated. Other complaints are of a 
disease of the insect-powder plants, of 
failure of fisheries, of severe winters that 
have done much damage. The evil re- 
sults of an extreme subdivision of land 
are also spoken of. A yoke is said to be 
the average holding of a small peasant. 
This would be impossible if it were not 
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govinians. The number of these coming 
last year (1904-5) was 2,639, of which 
most were doubtless Dalmatians. 

A steamship agent in Ragusa, the only 
authorized agent for all Dalmatia, told 
me that three or four thousand go yearly, 
three-quarters to New York and one- 
quarter to the far west. Of the latter 
nine out of ten go to California, the other 
to the Dakotas; but this is a very im- 
perfect account of their final destinations. 

As to remittances it was impossible for 
me to get data of any value. I mention 
incidentally that one informant said that 
when a man had saved $120,000. to $160,- 
ooo. dollars he was generally ready to re- 


The dress is that of the Canali Valley in 


The unmarried girls wear the small round Dalmatia cap either uncoy- 


ered, as the girl in the foreground has it, or with a white ruching starched and 
pleated laid over it, as the girl in the profile wears hers. 


that the soil is so fruitful. I was told 
that a yoke of good vineyard would pro- 
duce seventy hectolitres of wine, enough 
to support a family. In other places it 
was said that a family could live from 
the yield of one olive tree! 

_ It is hard to say when the Dalmatians 
- began to go to America, it was certainly 
early. One is said to have arrived in 
1700 via India and I judge a good many 
came to look for gold in California after 
49. The close of the Crimean War in 
which many served on shipboard seems 
to have given another impulse. 

As to number it is also hard to get any 
definite information until 1898 when our 
immigration tables begun to report as one 
class Dalmatians, Bosnians, and Herze- 


turn. This sounds as though the Dalma- 
tians dealt with larger sums than most 
Slavs, which agrees with their greate 
aptitude for commerce. 


When the men are away 
the women attend to the 
tillage, whatever it is. They 
have the reputation of being excellent 
vine-dressers. Personally they are said 
to stand higher than the women further 
inland. In some places it is the custom 
for a woman to go to no dance or festiv- 
ity while her husband is on the water. 
But when he is in port she knows he is. 
alive and probably having his share of 
amusement and she goes with the rest. 
In general the coast population is natur- 


Morals and 
Education. 
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ally more alert, more cultivated by con- 
tact with men and affairs than is that of 
the interior. 

They are, however, very illiterate, es- 
pecially the women. The census of 1900 
showed among the Servo-Croatians of 
Austria (that is practically the Dalma- 
tians and Istrians) complete illiteracy 
among nearly 70 per cent. of the men 
between thirty and fifty and among 
nearly 90 per cent. of the women of the 
same age. Even among young men be- 
tween ten and twenty over half could 
neither read nor write. 

In this country I recently met a gen- 
tleman from one of the southwestern 
states who had come to the city where I 
was to interest investors in a mining en- 
terprise. Fle was a fine-looking man, 


Sabbath clothes in Ragusa. 
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with the speech, bearing and dress of a 
quiet but prosperous American. I 
learned that he came in 1849 from Dal- 
matia on his uncle’s ship, which he left to 
look for gold during the California ex- — 
citement of that time. His business ac- 
quaintances, I am told, wonder why he 
always leaves them to pick out the par- 
ticular paper wanted from his pile of as- 
say reports and other documents. He 
cannot read, nor write anything but his 
own name. 


Physically the Dalmatians 
are a splendid type. The 
ethnologists note with some 
surprise the exceptional height of the 
Dalmatians and still more of their neigh- 
bors of Bosnia-Herzegovina. They are 
among the tallest men of Europe and not 
only tall but sturdy and markedly fine in 
their carriage. Very often the honest 
grey-blue eyes of the Slav look out of the 
swarthy or olive face of the Southerner. 

As to costume, I refer to the article 
written and illustrated by Ernest Peix-’ 
otto in Scribner's Magazine for July, 
1906, which is charming, although it does 
not seem to me to do full justice to Dal- 
matia. 

I wish that I could show the picture 
of an old man with whom I talked near _ 
Ragusa, but he refused to let me photo- 
graph him. This fear of a camera I 
met more than once here and here alone, 
and I wondered if it could be a trace of 
the eastern superstition of the evil eye. 
He was in full array—Dalmatian cap of 
red, baggy Turkish trousers of blue, em- 
broidered zouave jackets and wide girdle 
stuck full of articles among which I only 
distinguished a horn knife-handle and a 
richly wrought silver sheath. His long 
pipe he held in his fingers. ; 

He was a fine old fellow, grey-haired, 
erect and friendly, speaking English 
rather remarkably well—better in fact 
than he understood it. He was in Amer- 
ica for six years, he told me, thirty-five 
years ago. He went as a sailor to New 
York, then again by ship to San Fran- 
cisco, where he worked in the gold mines. 
He made $60 to $70 a month working for 
a big company. 


Physical 
Traits and 
Costumes. 


Montenegrin children. 


I have taken Dalmatian 
emigration as the type for 
this region, and of this and 
‘the adjoining coast of Crotia no more 
need be said here. 

From Istria, the Crotian-speaking part 
-of which is largely mountainous and ex- 
tremely poor, the emigration is numeri- 
‘cally slight and quite recent, apparently 
-directly due to the opening of the Cunard 
‘route from Fiume to New York. It be- 
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Istria and 
Bosnia= 
Herzegovina. 


The houses, of unmortared stone with roofs of grass 
and no chimneys, are low and smoky. 


gan to be of importance in 1903, and I 
was told that Fiume agents incite it. 
From Bosnia-Herzegovina, the Turk- 
ish province lying back of Dalmatia, 
which has been “administered” by Aus- 
tria-Hungary since 1878, according to 
the decision of the treaty of Berlin, there 
is also some emigration, but this, too, is 
numerically unimportant and gives little 
excuse for describing this fascinating 
country whose Servo-Croatian people are, 
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by a curious turn of history, nearly half 
Mohammedan, though monogamous by 
binding custom.* 

Montenegro, Servia and Bulgaria lie 
outside the limits of my study of Slavic 
immigration from Austria-Hungary, ‘but 
they sent us a Servo-Croatian contingent 
of 5,823 (figures of 1904-5), or more 
than twice that of the group composed 
of Dalmatians, Bosnians and Herzegovi- 
nians. Montenegro I visited, but was 
able to learn little except that its emi- 
grants go mainly to Alaska. 

I have, however, just run across traces 
of a party of thirty-five of them in a Col- 
orado mining camp, where they have left 
an unenviable reputation for a low grade 
of living. I saw the rough shacks in 
which they had bunked promiscuously 
and I remembered the low huts of un- 
mortared stone, with roofs of grass, filled 
with smoke and children, which I had 
seen on their naked mountain sides. I 


thought of the still frequent newspaper 


accounts of clashes of their bands with 
the Turks on the frontier and of how 
close they stand to the heroic age in 
which the woman alone labors, since the 
man must fight and hunt. I recalled the 
Homeric figure of the blind gusla player 
singing epic songs in the square at Cet- 
inji (I suppose the only instance in 
Europe of a living epic), and I did not 
wonder that the Montenegrins cannot 
meet at once the standards of the tenth 
and twentieth centuries. 


VIII.—The Slovenians’ 


“What kind of people are these Grin- 
ers?” I was asked in Cleveland, and it did 
not at first occur to me that the name 
must be a corruption of the word Krain- 
er, which is what the Germans call the 
people of Krain—or, as we say in Eng- 
lish, Carniola. As a matter of fact, the 
term is often used not only for these but 
for the whole Slovenian nationality to 
which -they belong. 

They are a South Slav group, close 
cousins of the Croatians, but with a dif- 


1To those interested I heartily recommend A. J. 
Evans’ Through Bosnia and Herzegovina on Foot 
During the Insurrection, August and September, 
1875. The book includes a delightful historical 
account of Ragusa and description of bits of 
Croatia. : 

2 Wither form, Slovenians or Slovenes is in good 
use. They call themselves Slovinci. An earlier 
name was Vinds or Wends. 
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ferent, though nearly related, language, 
and their situation in Austria has brought 
them (like the Bohemians) into intimate 
relation with German influences. 


They have, however, twice 
enjoyed a nationalistic re- 
vival, once at the time of 
the Reformation, which not only awak- 
ened religious zeal (nineteen-twentieths 
of Carinthia, one of the provinces where 
they live, is said to have become Protes- 
tant), but also caused a literary awaken- 
ing of the language; much as the earlier 
Hussite movement had done in Bohemia. 
At this time.a considerable Slovenian 
literature appeared, including a complete 
translation of the Bible. The Counter 
Reformation, however, brought about the 
return of Catholicism and of German lit- 
erary dominance. 

The next Slovenian renascence came 
as a result of the Napoleonic wars, which 
for a short time joined most of the 
Slovenian territory, together with Dalma- 
tia and Croatia, to France as her so-called 
Illyrian provinces. This led to the 
“Illyrian movement” in the thirties under 
the Slavic enthusiast and author, Louis 
Gaj, who endeavored to arouse national 
feeling among all the South Slavs and to 
inspire them with a sense of their unity 
and a pride in their language. Slovenian 
has ever since been cultivated, but as a 
literary medium seems to be still, in a 
sense, in the making. The folk litera- 
ture is said to be rich in lyrics and tales. 

But among the Slovenes one nowhere 
gets the impression of a living, pulsating 
tradition as one does among the Slovaks, 
the Little Russians, or the Croatians. 
This may be mainly because the national 
costume has largely passed away. Cer- 
tainly the people appear much more as- 
similated to the German, and so to the 
general European type. 


The Slovenian 
Renascence. 


The Slovenian population 
is massed in a fairly well- 
rounded region, but is cut 
through by ethnically irrelevant political 
boundaries. 1,192,780 live in Austria, a 
small group are in Italy to the west of 
these, and a larger number in Croatia 
to the east. The only estimates I have 
seen for these are 50,000 and 90,000, re- 
spectively. 


Where the 
Slovenians 
Dwell. 
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In Austria they practically occupy 
Carniola, where (if we leave out the old 
German colony of Gottschee, which for 
six hundred years has clung to its na- 
tionality in the midst of its Slovenian 
neighbors) 97 per cent. of the population 
speak Slovenian. Nearly 40 per cent. of 
the Slovenians are in this crownland. The 
rest are in southern Styria, southern 
Carinthian, in Goricia-Gradisca, northern 
Istria, and in and about Trieste. 

It is noticeable, especially in Styria, 
how often cities in the middle of Sloven- 
ian districts are mainly German. For in- 
stance, in the city of Cilli the Slovenians 
are only 23 per cent. to the Germans’ 77, 
while in the surrounding judicial district 
they are 97. 

This relation of city and country is a 
very general one in states where Slavs are 
confronted with German, Italian or even 
Hungarian elements. They may flock as 
laborers to commercial and industrial 
centers, like Vienna, Fiume or Budapest, 
but they are preponderantly country folk. 

Laibach is, however, an example of a 
city of Slavs. Of its 35,000 inhabitants 
moreithan eight out of ten speak Sloven- 
ian. This beautiful city, with its vistas 
crowned by a snow-capped Alpine range, 
is indeed not only the capital of Carniola, 
but unofficially the capital of the Slove- 
nian nationality. 

In places where there is a strong mi- 
nority of Slovenians, as in Trieste, they 
make strong efforts to come to the top 
and everywhere where there is contact 
there is considerable friction. The Ger- 
mans are prone to carry things with a 
high hand, the Italians are equally try- 
ing, and where the Slavs get into the 
saddle they are complained of in turn. 
So much good energy is wasted in Aus- 
tria in this national jarring! 

Most of the country where the Slo- 
venians live is mountainous—from the 
very beautiful Alps of Styria, Carinthia 
and upper Carniola to the Uskok moun- 
tains on the Croatian border and on the 
west to Monte Maggiore in Istria, which 
gives Abbazia the shelter that makes it 
an all-the-year-round resort for pleasure 
and health. 

Not only is it mountainous but much of 
it is karst or limestone waste. To one 
who has first seen what karst can be in 
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Croatia and along the Dalmatian coast, 
and’ ‘worst of all in Montenegro, the 
karst here seems a mild affair. Yet it 
gives Carniola its most famous feature 
in the Adelsberg grotto. 

Of course, neither mountains nor karst 
bode any good to agriculture and of man- 
ufacturing there is little or none in the 
districts most affected by emigration. Of 
late years the iron industry of the Alpine 
districts has declined, leading to an ex- 
odus of miners to America and still more 
to the Westphalian district of Germany. 
But so far as I could learn there is no 
considerable movement to America from 
Carinthia or Styria. Floods in the nar- 
row Alpine valleys, like that of 1903 in 
the Canal Thal of Carinthia, and other 
local causes, lead men to emigrate, but 
these are individual cases. 

From Goricia-Gradisca the Slovenians 
do not seem to emigrate, though the Ital- 
ians from the malarial and pellagra-smit- 
ten coast stretches do so to some extent. 


It is only from Carniola 
that there is any note- 
worthy current to America. 
This attracted local attention in 1893, 
when it already had a few years’ start, 
on account of the remittances sent home 
by emigrants, and the governor of Car- 
niola ordered an investigation through 
the post office. The figures, continued 
since this time, have considerable inter- 
est, as our own immigration reports 
merge the Slovenians with the Croa- 
tians: Ye 3 

The districts most affected seem to be 
Littai, in Upper Carniola, Gottschee, the 
German district already spoken of, and 
especially Chernembl, on the Croation 
boundary, each of which lost over 12 
per cent. of its population in the decade > 
1890-1900. 

This latter district was largely in vine- 
yards and was hard hit by the phylloxera. 
The people, I was told, were used to 
good living, and instead of retrenching 


Emigration 
from 
Carniola. 


1They show in twelve and a half years, ending 
with the end of 1904, 28,882 persons emigrated 
to North America and 1,673 to South America. 
Of these 18,845 were unmarried, 9,322 were mar- 
ried, 591 were wives, 2,280 children. The large 
proportion of the unmarried and the small num- 
ber who sold their property before leaving (135 
sold and 5,999 did not sell) indicate emigration 
of the transient type. This is borne out by the 
fact that the reason for going in 25,566 cases, is 
stated to be ‘‘hope of earning more.” 
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when the blow fell, ran into debt and emi- 
grated in consequence. 


Some places had depended in part on’ 


local house industries, wooden wares and 
pottery, which the people made and 
hawked about. This was cut into by 
modern conditions, especially by regula- 
_ tions made in the interests of shopkeepers 
to restrict peddling. The decline of this 
source of income was another cause of 
emigration. 


Village Three days spent in driv- 

Life. ing through the Gottschee 
and Chernembl districts gave us a chance 
to see the home villages of the people and 
to talk with local officials and returned 
immigrants. On the whole it seemed a 
fairly prosperous countryside. Among 
the sharpest impressions are the village 
where we waited to bait our horses, with 
its houses about the duck pond, with 
grapevines on their stuccoed walls, its big 
church, and women in long sleeveless 
coats, such as one sees in Dalmatia (the 
only bit of costume I saw here) hurrying 
to mass, the flowery fields, the vineyard 
slopes as one descends to Chernembl, with 
the little storehouses for wine shining 
white on the hillside, the figure of Saint 
Florian extinguishing a conflagration 
rudely painted on the houses and appar- 
ently taking the place of fire insurance, 
the wayside shrines at which our driver 
would interrupt a skeptical discussion of 
church doctrines to raise his hat. 

At Gottschee German gymnastic so- 
cieties were holding a reunion of a rather 
provocative kind, and we were lucky to 
get a night’s lodging and a chance to talk 
with the Birgermeister. More interest- 
ing was a talk with an upholsterer who 
had returned from Brooklyn for good. 
Life and work at home he found more 
gemiitlich... There was eating and 
drinking in the middle of the forenoon 
and again in the afternoon and not such 
a sense of hurry. In America men are 
driven on with cursing—which he quoted. 
The millionaires exploit the workers. A 
man is used up after a few years, but 
there is always a young and strong one 
ready to take his place and they say to 
him “come on.” 

This is almost the only note of social 
criticism that I have heard among emi- 
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grants and this man, be it remembered, 
was a German and from a big city in 
America.’ But nowhere, it seemed to me, 
did I hear so often as in Carniola that 
men returned used up or hurt. Every- 
one seemed to be struck by it. This is 
probably because they work in America 
largely in the most dangerous trades, in 
mining and iron works especially, but I 
think it is largely the pace that kills. 

Contrasting with the story of the re- 
turned upholsterer who found America 
too strenuous, was the case of another 
man returned after fourteen years in 
Cleveland. He stayed only some six 
weeks, though he had come back mean- 
ing to stay longer. He saw so much 
poverty that he could not stand it. He 
had given away at least five hundred gul- 
den ($200) since his return home and 
was afraid he would give away every- 
thing that he had if he stayed. In America 
he owns houses and a “Gasthaus” (sc. 
saloon) and his wife takes lodgers. If 
he had not left home, he says, he would 
be a beggar to-day. When he first went 
to America he shovelled coal and his wife 
did washing, but gradually they got on. 

And the “Krainers” in America do get 
on. Aman in Mr. Sakser’s bank in New 
York told me that the firm remits at 
least a million dollars a year, mainly sent 
home by Slovenians. And this is as near 
as I can come to telling “what kind of 
people these Griners are.” 


Here this long drawn out series of ar- 
ticles on Slavic emigration to America 
comes to a close. The study on which 
they are based, while first hand, is neces- 
sarily far from exhaustive. Neverthe- 
less, I hope that they may serve to 
awaken in some readers at least a 
greater interest in the rich diversity— 
the likeness in unlikeness—of Slavic life 
and a desire to come more into contact 
with the life of our different Slavic fel- 
low citizens. Here or elsewhere I hope 
later to share what I have been able to 
learn of their situation in the United 
States and to discuss what America has 
and has not offered them and what they 
have made of the situation in which they 
have found themselves here. 


Where sewing is done for a Chestnut Street shop. The woman was tempted 
from her dark kitchen, needle and thread in hand, on the promise of a picture 
of her children. 


Sweated Homes in Philadelphia 


An Unwholesome Corner of Industry upon which the Law 


Has Turned Its Back 


Florence Lucas Sanville 


Executive Secretary, Consumers’ League of Philadelphia 


A room may be choked with rubbish 
or dirt, a water-filled cellar may fill the 
house with rank odors, the sole light 
and ventilation may come through a nar- 
row doorway from an adjoining room, 
but a permit may not legally be with- 
held unless there exists at the time a case 
of scarlet fever, diphtheria, or some 
other reportable disease. 

No person, firm, or corporation shall bar- 
gain or contract * * * for the manufac- 
ture or sale of clothing, wearing apparel, 
cigars or cigarettes, where the same are to 
be made in any kitchen, living room, or 
bed room in any tenement house or dwelling 
house, except where the persons bargain- 
ing, etc., are resident members of the fam- 
ily * * * and who have furnished the 
person, firm, etc., with whom the contract 
is to be made, a certificate from the Board 
of Health, stating that the same is free 
from any contagious or infectious disease. 


In this single, apologetic section (No. 
14) of the factory act lies the entire 
machinery at the disposal of any official 
- department for regulating this class of 
work in the state of Pennsylvania. 

I have seen, on an alley-like street 
within the dark rooms of one of Phila- 
delphia’s four thousand tenement houses, 
a woman who works for a Chestnut 
street shop. On my first visit, I found 
her in her little dark kitchen and bed- 
room combination, sewing men’s trous- 
ers with three other women—the surplus 
garments, in traditional fashion, lying 
on the soiled mattress of the bed where 
a dirty little child was comfortably 
asleep. She had no permit, and showed 
considerable alarm at my suggestion that 
she procure one. “You get-ta me in 
troub. Ma room not-ta nice an’ clean. 
*Spettore (inspector), he stop-pa ma 
work!’ Prudent woman—she need not 
have feared, had she but known it. Her 
standard of what was fitting was more 
exalted than that of the law which she 
dreaded! As far as that was concerned, 
she might work on with impunity. 
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Half-way down an alley which inter- 
sects one of the narrow alley-streets, is 
a passage-way between two _ houses, 
which, traced to the source of its trickl- 
ing stream of surface drainage, reveals 
a court of perhaps ten square feet upon 
which opens six tiny houses filled with 
Italians of all ages. The day was a 
warm one, and the court had been turned 
into an out-of-door work shop by the 
women of four of the houses who had 
piled the paving with the ubiquitous 
trousers. Two of the women had per- 
mits. On a similar street, in the dark 
kitchen of a filthy little house, an Italian 
woman was nursing her baby, and fin- 
ishing trousers for ready-made wear. 
The workroom, I was informed, was “all 
over the house,” and the permit, which 
was presented to me with much pride, 
had been issued for a former residence. 

It thus happens that with a popu- 
lation of the first-class, with a much- 
vaunted manufacturing supremacy and 
all its attendant benefits and ills—and 
with foreign quarters of no mean pro- 
portions, Philadelphia alone of the four 
great cities of the Union, is to-day prac- 
tically devoid of any provision for the 
oversight of her home work-shops. And 
no one is more surprised to hear of this 
state of affairs than is a Philadelphian! 

The creation of this condition of af- 
fairs is an interesting example of back- 
ward legislation. One year ago last 
April, Pennsylvania possessed a com- 
paratively adequate law known as the 
“work shop act of 1901.” There were 
provisions for registering with employers 
the names of all people contracting for 
work to be done outside the shop; for the 
posting of licenses, proper inspection of 
premises, confiscation of goods under 
certainconditions,and other requirements 
such as are found in the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Illinois. With 
the passage of the factory act of 1905, 


Returned to school from work in a home work 
shop. 


however, all these regulations were 
swept away, and the above attenuated 
paragraph was substituted for the demol- 
ished provisions. 

It was at the wish of the chief factory 
inspector of Pennsylvania that the bur- 
den of caring for this uncomfortable cor- 
ner of industry was shifted from his de- 
partment to the local Bureau of Health, 
but in planning the transfer, he consid- 
erately gave the already overtaxed local 
bureau practically nothing to enforce. 
Inspector Delaney’s convictions are ap- 
parent in the following quotation from 
his Report of 1903, p. vi: 

An analysis of the inspections of work- 
shops. commonly called “sweatshops” does 
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not indicate that these shops are a menace 
to the health and safety of those employed 
therein or to the public. No complaint of 
infectious or contagious disease existing in 
any of these shops has been reported to 
this department and but few cases have been 


_¢alled to its attention where the dimensions 


of the work room were inadequate for the 
number of persons employed. 

That employes in “sweatshops” so called, 
should be protected by laws in the matter 
of sanitary provisions for their health and 
safety as well as for the health and safety 
of the public, is not open to serious objec- 
tion. But why any woman should be com- 
pelled by law to submit to the indignity of 
having her private apartments invaded and 
scrutinized, and her means of gaining a 
livelihood be subjected to the whim or ¢ca- 
price of an inspector is the reverse of 
obvious. * * * As a permit cannot be 
legally granted without an invasion and in- 
spection of her domicile, and as it could 
be made a matter of bargain by a corrupt 
inspector, the intolerable features and in- 
famous possibilities of the present legal 
provisions are not fanciful but real. 


In the report for the following year, 
1904, Mr. Delaney reiterated his convic- 
tions, and, further, suggested a radical 
change in the then existing workshop 
law. And now that his suggestion has 
been embodied in the present apology for 
a law, quoted, what situation have. we 
in Philadelphia? 

When the jurisdiction over workshops 
in dwelling and tenement houses was 
passed over to the local bureau, there was 
—strange though it may seem—no trans- 
fer of records from the state to the city 
department. In fact, as far as I can as- 
certain, there were no records to trans- 
fer; for when I made inquiry concerning 
them of the chief factory inspector at 
Harrisburg a few weeks ago I was told 
that “the only list of work shops on rec- 
ord is in the report for 1902. Later than 
that there is nothing listed”! This report 
for 1902 shows 3,568 workshops in- 
spected. The board of health, from June, 
1905, to June, 1906, granted 2550 per- 
mits—a hiatus of 1018, which is, how- 
ever, reduced to only 643, when the “per- 
mits refused” are taken into account. 
But who is there to tell whether the work 
shops now on record on the local bu- 
reau’s file are part of those which were 
formerly on record in the factory de- 
partment, or whether they represent an 
entirely new collection? JI am con- 


Where the work room is “all over the house.’ 


vinced, from personal inquiry, that a 
large proportion of these permits have 
been granted this year for the first time 
by any department. So the gap be- 
tween the records of the two depart- 
ments probably runs well up into the 
thousands. 

What then has become of those other 
lost hundreds of tenement work shops of 
which no record has been kept, no hu- 
man being may tell. They will probably 
keep their old factory permits posted 
until these become illegible from age. 
No inspector knows of them to molest 
them; and the larger employer, not be- 
ing responsible for the places to which 
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he sends his goods, is not likely to dis- 
turb himself to require a new permit. 
This difference between the records of 
the two departments is graphically em- 
phasized by the statement of a medical 
inspector, who compares about 100 
work shops which he has now on record 
in his district, with 500 that were form- 
erly on the file of the factory department. 
It is interesting to conjecture what may, 
in course of time, happen to the lost 450! 

To balance the gap in this part of the 
situation, a curious overlapping of duties 
takes place in another direction. “What 
is no man’s business is every man’s busi- 
ness’’—the old saw is inverted but true. 
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The meager powers granted the Board 
of Health by section 14 of the new act, 
are to be used only in cases where work 
is done “in bedrooms, kitchens, and liv- 
ing rooms.” Section 15, which contains 
the final word on the whole, home and 
sweatshop question, expressly limits the 
factory inspector to work shops “not 
part of a tenement or dwelling house.” 
This leaves out altogether that very 
large class of workers who gather in 
groups of from three to twelve in rooms 
which are part of a living apartment, but 
which are usually devoted wholly to the 
needs of the workers. The family of 
the “boss,” it is true, often gathers so- 
ciably in the crowded room, and the 
smallest baby often is comfortably en- 
throned among the soft garments on 
the work-table. But it is scarcely to be 


classed as a “living room” on this ac- 
count; and it seems legally to be no 
one’s business. As it happens, I have 


The alley back of the tenement shown in the 
large picture. 
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found permits issued during the past 
year, sometimes by one department, 
sometimes by the other, and too often, 
alas, by neither. 

Optimists may dispute with convic-. 
tion, that there is need of better regula- 
tions for supervising home work shops 
in Philadelphia. A glance at the re- 
port of housing conditions in Phila- 
delphia issued by the Octavia Hill Asso- 
ciation in 1904 indicates otherwise. To 
quote from page 19, 


In spite of the rows of one-family houses, 
overcrowding of living rooms exists to a 
startling extent in certain sections of the 
city. In the Italian district more than one 
family in every four, almost one in three, 
had but one room for kitchen, dining room 
and bed room. One hundred and four single 
room “housekeeping apartments” were 
found in this one block. In the other dis- 
trict they were found in smaller numbers. 
Of all the families, 137, or about one-sixth, 
lived in one room apartments. Five in- 
stances were met in which as many as seven 
persons of all ages and both sexes slept in 
one room which served as kitchen as well; 
in six other one-room ‘apartment there were 
six occupants each; in thirteen, five each; 
and in twenty-seven, four each. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine what this means without 
having seen life under such conditions. 


From another paragraph, 


No less than 39 per cent of the apartments 
were tenanted by two or more persons to a 
room; in Chicago, in the six blocks for 
which the figures are given, it was 24.3. In 
the houses inspected here the average num- 
ber of persons per room for all apartments 
was 1.47; in the Chicago investigation it 
was 1.28. 


When it is considered that this re- 
port concerns the very district where 
home work is carried on to the greatest 
extent, our complacency in Philadel- 
phia’s superior conditions may well be 
disturbed. Out of 600 houses inspected 
during the investigation, of which the 
report just quoted is the result, sixty- 
four, or over 10 per cent, contained fam- 
ilies carrying on work for outside cus- 
tom. 

The need for adequate regulation of 
tenement and home work rooms, is be- 
ing further brought out by an investiga- 
tion now under way by the Consumers’ 
League of Philadelphia. It is still in too 
early a stage to present definite results; 
but it is all the more significant that cer- 


From a fashionable tailor shop to the tenement. 


tain facts are so clearly indicated even 
now, when only about fifty complete in- 
spections have been made. 

It should be stated at the outset that 
I have used as a guide in my investiga- 
tions, the record on file in the Bureau 
of Health, which the chief medical in- 
spector kindly placed at my disposal. 
Naturally, therefore, a large majority of 
the places visited so far have received 
permits from the bureau; any outside of 
this list I have either happened to come 
upon, or have been referred to by neigh- 
bors. And yet, notwithstanding the dis- 
proportionately small number of such 
chance visits when compared to those 
from the list compiled at the bureau, I 
have found in the fifty work places vis- 
ited that twenty-three had permits is- 
sued by the local bureau, fourteen had 
permits issued by the factory inspector, 
and thirteen had never possessed per- 
mits of any description. Further, of 
those permits issued by the factory 
inspector, six were from two to six 
years old; two were issued for houses 
formerly occupied by the worker; and 
three had been illegally granted by fac- 
tory inpectors since the passage of the 
new act. That leaves three of the fac- 
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tory permits of any value, 7. e., indicat- 
ing legal inspection within a year. So 
that, in this meager little investigation 
of fifty places, twenty-four have been 
found working without even such slight 
protection as the present law affords! 
Of how much use is this farce of 
protection? The additional burden 
placed on the local bureau has carried 
with it no additional appropriation or 
machinery. The already overburdened 
shoulders of the medical inspectors are 
apparently supposed to broaden auto- 
matically to receive this new charge. 
One inspector, whose district is the ban- 
ner ward for the sweated trades, has a 
population, almost wholly foreign, of 35,- 
ooo to care for, with the incidental duties 
of visiting all terminated cases, disinfect- 
ing premises, etc. He also has nine schools 
to visit daily for the treatment of the 
children, and all the applications for 
work permits to investigate among the 
countless alleys and courts that criss- 
cross the ward. Even were it expected 
of him to look into the general conditions 
of a house before granting a permit, it 
is difficult to see how one man could 
cover the ground. It has happened, how- 
ever, in some cases where the condi- 
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tions were so glaringly unsanitary as to 
appear on even the most cursory inspec- 
tion, that an inspector has wisely over- 
stepped the authority granted him by 
law, and has refused a permit. The 


woeful inadequacy of a law that no 
longer requires any standard of cleanli- 
ness in these home work-shops has been 
made painfully apparent even in » the 
investigation 


comparatively limited 


Behind the door the mother 


finishes trousers at eight cents per 
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vious to need more than mention. But 
even where a permit has been issued by 
the bureau, the safe-guards are not ade- 
quate. : 

The bureau’s excellent method of. 
notifying all employers of the exist- 
ence of contagious disease among the 
families of any of their employes and 
prohibiting their employment, is not al- 
ways workable here. The home _work- 


pair. 


By fourteen hours’ work she makes forty-eight cents a day. 


which I have made. Fully one-half the 
places which I have examined would 
under proper ‘ regulations require 
changes of one sort or another before 
work could be rightly taken home. 

The single charge that law enjoins 
upon the bureau of health—that of pro- 
tecting the public from contagion 
through tenement made garments—can- 
not in the present situation be properly 
fulfilled. Among the uncounted work- 
ers who are to-day taking home work 
without a permit, the danger is too ob- 


ers often cannot give the names and 
addresses of their “bosses,” (about one- 
third of those whom I have visited were 
unable to do so). Just as often, they 
give an incorrect address, and the well- 
intentioned notice can never reach: its 
destination. Until each employer _ is 
required to register with the bu- 
reau of health the names and _ ad- 
dresses of all people taking . work 
out of his shop into their homes, 
so that each case of contagious disease 
reported to the bureau may first be re- 
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ferred to this list, this important func- 
tion of the department cannot be prop- 
erly performed. ‘ And until then, it will 
always be possible for just such alarm- 
ing instances to happen as occurred last 
November, when a man interested in the 
situation traced an armful of men’s coats 
from the establishment of a fashionable 
tailor to the home of an Italian worker, 
whence a child in the later stage of 
scarlet fever was removed to the hospi- 
tal a half-hour after the garments had 
been carried into the house. 

A serious evil is the premium which 
the present law sets upon the continu- 
ance of illegal child labor. In seven 
cases have I found children work- 
ing—always illegally. But as section 
I5 of the factory act expressly de- 
bars factory inspectors from visiting 
any shop that is part of a dwelling, and 
since the medical inspectors have no 
jurisdiction over, or interest in this phase 
of the situation, the children are allowed 
to remain, without interference, at their 
unlimited hours of work. The eleven- 
year old boy and his little sister, of the 
accompanying photograph, whom I 
found working at a home shop on South 
Twelfth street, and who have since for- 
tunately been returned to school where I 
photographed them, through the co- 
operation of Mr. Nearing, Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Child Labor Commit- 
tee, have been re-placed by another 
eleven-year old boy, imported from Italy 
in April for the express purpose which 
he is now fulfilling in this shop. A few 
weeks ago, he was found there by a 
probation officer, who watched the child 
sewing at the rate of fourteen rows of 
handstitching in an hour. It is inter- 
esting to note that this same sewing is 
done for a tailor on Walnut street, who 
probably holds the palm in Philadelphia 
alike for reputation and price. 

There are two direct methods of deal- 
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ing with the situation. The man who 
pays out a lordly sum at this Walnut 
street shop can suggest with much pro- 
priety and effect that, instead of having 
his clothes sent to South Twelfth street 
to be finished by imported child 
labor, and used incidentally as a com- 
fortable seat for the not over-clean baby 
of the family, he prefers knowing 
that they are made in properly super- 
vised work rooms on the premises—an 
especially reasonable request in this par- 
ticular case, as there happen at present 
to be numerous unused rooms in the 
building. The efficacy of this method is 
indicated by the fact that a large de- 
partment store recently advertised in the 
evening papers its ““non-sweatshop made, 
ready-to-wear, clothing,’ and the advan- 
tages thereof. By a curious stroke of 
irony, I had that same day visited a 
veritable sweat-shop in Monroe street 
which was getting out clothing for this 
store; and the week previous, I had 
happened upon a little home work shop 
on Montrose street, where three men 
and two boys were busily sewing for the 
same store. In spite of these irregu- 
larities, the advertisement in itself was a 
concession to the power of public opin- 
ion. 

The second and more obvious method 
is the return upon the statute book of 
an adequate law, with proper means for 
its enforcement. The local Bureau of 


-Health has prior and what it naturally 


considers more important, duties and in- 
terests, and at best can give this new 
duty but passing attention. Let the’ fac- 
tory department see to it that any “cor- 
rupt inspector,” such as is feared by its 
present chief, is promptly dismissed; 
and then assume the entire task for 
which it was created—the proper regu- 
lation of all premises where goods and 
commodities are manufactured for sale. 


Some Observations on Tuberculosis by a Dweller in the 
Desert 


Mark A> Redgeres' Ma D! 


Tucson, Arizona 


The inability of the scientific world 
to discover a specific cure for tubercu- 
losis has produced, in regard to the 
disease, many peculiar psychological con- 
ditions in the minds of both the medical 
profession and the laity. Some of the 
world’s profoundest students have 
plodded a lifetime in futile experimenta- 
tion and research. The most brilliant 
minds have sought the remedy in every 
conceivable riot of imagination. The 
minds of great men have vainly pon- 
dered on it for decades. Much has been 
accomplished. The pathology and bac- 
teriology of the disease have been 
mastered; thousands of lives are being 
saved by management of the cases and 
prophylaxis bids fair to stamp the dis- 
ease out in time. 

But while prophylaxis may in time 
rid us of the disease, that is a matter of 
very minor consideration to the great 
army of people who are now afflicted 
with it and with the yet larger hosts 
who are daily contracting it and who 
will continue to contract it for decades 
to come. One can almost imagine after 
reading a clever article on prophylaxis 
by a new and enthusiastic celebrity in 
the world of tuberculosis, that the 
fight is as good as won. We are 
told that all we have to do is to avoid 
the deadly tubercle bacillus and badly 
ventilated rooms and consult a doctor 
promptly when we get a cough. This 
is the most recent phase of many pecu- 
liar psychological ones which we main- 
tain present themselves in relation to 
tuberculosis. 

In the matter of treatment, it is a 
disease of fads. There are many fads 
in medicine. Each year sees several 
new ones in nearly every department of 
medicine and surgery. The men who 
are progressive adopt the latest one and 
pursue it assiduously for a time. A 
man need not be old in the medical pro- 
fession to remember the treatment of 
pulmonary tuberculosis by rectal injec- 
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tions of sulphuretted hydrogen gas; the 
treatment by Koch lymph; the climatic 
treatment; the open air treatment; the 
ozone among the pines treatment; creo- 
sote, gutiacol, cod-liver, oil, X-Ray, 
Christian science, osteopathy and what- 
not. Charlatans thrive on treatments 
for tuberculosis, and after all, what real 
difference is there so far as results are 
concerned, between the methods of the 
osteopathist and injections of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen gas into the intestinal 
tube? Certainly another psychological _ 
phase. 

After all has been said and done, how- 
ever, we have gleaned some apparently 
real facts. That is to say, we have 
thrown out a lot of rubbish and decided 
to resort to common sense and this we 
may safely say is summed up in pro- 
phylaxis, for those who have not as 
yet contracted the disease, and fresh air, 
food and rest for those who have. 

The reaction which has followed the’ 
arid climatic treatment for tuberculosis, 
is another of those peculiar phases in the 
psychology of this study. We are told 
that climate is no longer an important 
factor in the consideration of treatment. 
One health officer in a large eastern city 
gravely declared in an article which he 
read before a medical society, that so 
many consumptives had gone to the 
towns in the arid regions, that practi- 
cally all those localities were infected 
and dangerous. Poor fellow! Houses 
there may be which are infected, both 
in his city and here; but to infect the 
locality would be as difficult as to infect 
a ray of the sun. 

It is the object of this paper to deal 
first with the advantages of the arid 
climate in the prevention of tuberculosis 
and second, with the advantages of this 
climate in the treatment of tuberculosis; 
but more particularly to point out which 
cases should come to this country and 
which should not and to enter a plea 
for the donation of a large sum of 
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money for the creation and maintenance 
of an institution for the care of a cer- 
tain class of tubercular cases. 


If all the consumptives 
were isolated as fast as 
they developed, we would still have with 
us typhoid fever, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
grip, malaria, measles, whooping cough, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria and the bearing 
of children by women. After an ex- 
perience in the desert, extending over 
eleven years, with observations on sev- 
eral thousand cases of tuberculosis, in- 
cluding probably every known form of 
the disease, the writer asserts, from a 
careful analysis of the cases, that a large 
percentage of consumptives develop the 
condition during convalescence from 
one of the above diseases, and in the 
case of women during gestation. He 
has endeavored to emphasize these facts 
in previous communications and takes 
this opportunity of again calling atten- 
tion thereto; and he desires to impress 
upon the members of the medical pro- 
fession; and upon all people who wish 
to aid in the fight against the ravages 
of tuberculosis; and upon those who are 
convalescing from any of the above dis- 
eases, or who have those who are dear 
to them convalescing from these dis- 
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eases, the very beneficial effect of the 
arid climate on these conditions. Many 
thousands of consumptives could be nor- 
mal and healthy members of society if 
they had come to the desert for one or 
two winters following a severe illness. 
Many a young man or young woman 
could successfully pursue. a collegiate 
course in the University of Arizona, 
when study has to be given up in the 
North or East. Many a poor woman, 
dragged to dangerously lowered vitality 
by the lactation of an infant could re- 
gain health and strength in the dry and 
sterile air-of the desertJ , 

But more beneficial than to any of 
these, is the effect of the climate on chil- 
dren. While in the cold countries they 
are housed and bundled up during the 
long winter months to emerge in the 
spring pale and sickly; in the lower 
altitudes of Arizona they play in the 
open air without wraps, day after day 
in the warm sunshine, and grow to be 
lusty and well. Poorly nourished weak- 
lings become red cheeked and boisterous 
youngsters who play in the sand, ride 
burros and devour their food with gusto. 

The death rate among children in 
southern Arizona is surprisingly low. 
There is some considerable mortality 


” 
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among the children of the Mexican and 
Indian population, but among the Amer- 
ican children, aside from an occasional 
very young infant or from accidents or 
a very occasional tubercular child 
brought in from the outside, the death 
rate is practically nil. In eleven years 
the writer has only known of two deaths 
from scarlet fever (one being a man of 
33 years); and for several years he has 
known of no deaths from diphtheria, 
nor in fact from any of the contagious 
diseases of childhood. All! the diseases 
of childhood are at times prevalent but 
the form of disease is invariably mild 
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no matter what the children are suffer- 
ing from, this is the place for them. 
Moreover, the parents though poor, can 
almost without exception make a good 
living in this country, labor (except of 
the pick and shovel variety) being in 
good demand and well paid. 


We read now-a-days that 


Climatic 3 : 

Treatment of climate is no longer a 
Tuberculosis. necessary factor in the 
treatment of tuberculosis. Well known 


authorities have recently said so. One 
at least has said that he did not even 
consider it a very important factor. We 
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in the extreme. It is the climate par 
excellence for children. They grow to 
be strong and large and healthy men 
and women almost invariably exceeding 
their parents (the emigrants) in stature 
and genera! physical development. Chil- 
dren show more markedly the beneficial 
effects of the climate than any other 
class of patients. Let me impress upon 
the reader again that in the convales- 
ence from disease, during which time 
the implantation of tuberculosis is par- 
ticularly apt to occur, the dry, sterile 
invigorating air of the desert is par- 
ticularly beneficial to children. But 


cannot agree with these men. While 
we do not desire under any circum- 
stances to induce a single individual to 
come to the arid country unless there are 
possibilities of his deriving benefit there- 
from, we are compelled from experience 
to maintain in contravention to the as- 
sertions of these gentlemen that climate 
is a very necessary factor in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis and in many cases 
is an imperative necessity. 

The great difficulty has been and is 
yet, to a certain extent, that cases are 
sent into the desert in an unintelligent 
manner. ‘The writer has written this so 
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often, and published it in so many jour- 
nals, that he wonders some few members 
of the medical profession have not ob- 
served it. So far as he is aware, the 
publication of this information has at- 
tracted practically no attention. It is 
repeated here with emphasis in the hope 
that some few misinformed sufferers 
may see and know. For example a pa- 
tient suffering from tuberculosis is told 
“to go to Arizona or New Mexico.” No 
information is given them as to seasons 
or altitudes. Nothing is said about ac- 
commodations. They are often told to 
“go down there and get on a ranch 
somewhere.” They are sent to such 
places as Gallup in New Mexico, at 
an altitude of over 6,000 feet above the 
sea, in the dead of winter, when there is 
probably a foot or two of snow on the 
ground and the temperature ten degrees 
below zero, and told to live out of doors. 
Or what probably kills them a little 
quicker, they are sent to Tucson or 
Phoenix in June when the thermometer 
is registering 110 or 115 or even higher 
in the shade, with instructions to get a 
tent and go out on the desert to rough 
it. One individual had instructions to 
take sun baths and in consequence, for 
several hours each day was walking 
around on the race track in the broiling 
sun, with nothing in the way of gar- 
ments but a breech clout. 

As elsewhere, the tubercular patients 
who come to the desert must rest. This 
“factor” in the treatment of tuberculosis 
is not by any means as widely known as 
it should be. Nearly all the patients 
who come to the arid country, think 
they should “exercise.” In consequence 
they do themselves the very greatest in- 
jury. And in this particular also. the 
physician who sends them is often to 
blame. Nearly all the patients have a 

family physician at home, back in Po- 
dunk, who is just about the only real 
thing in the way of a family physician. 
Most of the patients think you have 
heard of him. They are surprised if 
you have not. He sends them, and with 
them comes Aunt Matilde and brother 
John; also several large bottles of medi- 
‘cines—creosote, guiacol, cod-liver oil, 
tablets, digestive ferments, cough mix- 
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tures and the like, with elaborate in- 
structions about extensive rides horse- 
back and minute directions for treat- 
ment under all conceivable contingen- 
cies. Primarily, however, they are to 
exercise. The local physician is often 
only consulted after irreparable injury 
has been done. 

The patients should all be taught that 
rest—absolute—in the vast majority of 
cases is imperative, and local physicians 
who send the cases, should consult the 
medical directory and advise their pa- 
tients to consult reputable medical men 
immediately upon their arrival. There 
are many things which the home doctor 
cannot properly advise them about. The 
altitude may not be suitable. The case 
may be a running fever, etc. But more 
important than all is the advice as to 
management. 

The three great advantages of the 
arid climate are: 

(1) The dry invigorating 
quality, which acts as a tonic. 

(2) The fact that the open air treat- 
ment can be carried on without inter- 
ruption during the entire winter and 
with comfort to the patient. 

(3) The almost continuous bright 
sunshine, which besides being curative 
is conducive to, cheerfulness and hope- 
fulness. 


sterile 


Who Should Among those who should 
Berbent lato: not be sent to the arid 
e Desert? country arat 


(1) All forms of tubercular throat 
affections. Hundreds of individuals 
with tubercular laryngitis come to Ari- 
zona every year and not one in a thou- 
sand recovers. The popular impression 
that throat affections are not serious, 
should be combatted. The patients be- 
lieve that the infection begins in the 
throat or upper air passages and “works . 
down” until the lungs are involved. 
They should be taught that the reverse 
is invariably the case and their friends 
should be informed that the involvement 
of the larynx, except in the rarest in- 
stances, indicates a rapid and fatal ter- 
mination of the disease. These cases do 
not do well in the arid country. The 
dry air itritates the upper air passages 
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and often makes them worse. If they 
are sent anywhere it should be to a 
warm, moist country. Here, we are 
obliged to spray their throats with 
steam and oil. 

(2) No patient should come here who 
has not sufficient means to live in com- 
fort without work. An early incipient 
case might recover and become well and 
strong enough after a year or two to 
engage in some light pursuit, but they 
should never be obliged to work until 
there has been a very considerable lapse 
of time after they are pronounced cured 
by a competent physician. Nor should 
they come with any idea that they can 
assist in their own maintenance, and 
there should be complete freedom from 
the anxieties and worries attendant upon 
the struggle for existence. They are all 
far better off at home unless these condi- 
tions exist. 


(3) Only the incipient cases recover. 
But if there is freedom from financial 
worry the length of life of the more 
advanced cases is greatly prolonged in 
the desert and the exceptional case 
which proves the rule occasionally pre- 
sents itself. Some of these cases make 
surprising recoveries and others live for 
many years in comparative comfort. 
Some are even able to work. Practi- 
cally all live in much greater comfort 
than those who remain in the damp, cold 
climates. — 

It is the firm belief of the writer that 
the incipient cases of tuberculosis will 
all do much better in this country than 
they will anywhere else, provided they 
are free from financial worry and are 
not obliged to work to support them- 
selves. They should all be instructed, 
however, to consult reputable and qual- 
ified physicians immediately upon their 
arrival, and to allow themselves to be 
guided by their advice. They should 
be instructed to avoid so-called treat- 
ments and cures and the medical men 
who exploit them. If the patients have 
not been referred to some physician by 
their home doctor, they should make in- 
quiry at the banks or similar institutions, 
which know the responsibility of the 
men in their communities, and will steer 
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them clear of the fakes and grafters who 
infest all health resorts. 

But no matter how fine the climate, 
very little can be done for the tubercu- 
lar patient if he be not carefully nursed. 
The tubercular patient is ill. He is, 
during the active stage of the disease, 
as much in need of nursing and careful 
feeding as is a patient suffering from 
typhoid fever. He needs the care and 
kindness and sympathy which can only 
be given by trained, gentle, skillful 
women. Even if it is to be the out door 
treatment, he needs proper housing in 
any country and in all climates. He 
needs baths and facilities for recreation. 
In short he needs the sanitorium. 

If those philanthropists who have mil- 
lions to give for good purposes could see 
the hundreds and hundreds of deserving 
young men and young women who 
come to this country, seeking to regain 
their health and could observe their piti- 
able plight, I am sure adequate funds 
would be forthcoming. 

Young women, often hardly more 
than children, who have broken down 
from overwork in offices or shops, come 
here by themselves, thousands of miles 
from their homes and friends, and try 
to earn their own living. I have known 
mere boys to be working hard up to 
within a few days of their death. The 
mesas are dotted with tents and shacks 
where the poor creatures, living skele- 
tons, do their own cooking and laundry. 
The sight is pitiable in the extreme; 
often revolting. But they will continue 
to come and in increasing numbers, for 
in spite of all these terrible conditions 
and hardships, a sufficiently large per- 
centage recover to make it worth the 
trial and they know it. The people in 
the towns do what they can to help 
them, but their efforts are insignificant. 
No greater charity could be imagined 
than the donation of a sum of money for 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
large sanitorium for the use of these 
plague-ridden creatures. 

For those who have means, the tale 
is different. They can get as good com- 
forts and care here as anywhere and 
hundreds know from experience that 
they can live nowhere else. 


Remarks on Education in the Philippines 


Elsie Clews Parsons 


Mrs. Parsons visited the Philippines with Secretary Taft’s party 
in 1905. She was for several years a lecturer in sociology at 


Barnard College. 


Her writings have the practical bacKhground of 


an officer of the College Settlements Association and of a leader 
in various lines of philanthropic and social worKk. She has been 
engaged in New York local school-board service since 19OO, 


Opposition to caciquism is an essential 
part of the McKinley-Taft Philippine 
policy. Caciquism in the Philippines is 
an undeveloped, bastard form of feudal- 
ism. When the Spaniards arrived in the 
Islands, the spirit of feudalism was more 
or less embryonic. Under Spanish rule 
it naturally failed of a normal chance of 
development, and caciquism or Philip- 
pine bossism is the result. Secretary 
Taft very wisely argues that as long as 
there is, as the Filipinos themselves ad- 
mit, a five per cent. fit-to-govern class 
and a ninety-five per cent. only-fit-to-be- 
governed class, the people are not ripe 
for self-government in the American 
sense. Democracy, however prone it 
may be to bossism whenever popular 
elements are heterogeneous, whether in 
our cities of immigrants or in the tribal 
pot pourri of the Philippines, must in the 
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last resort, if it is to justify itself at all, 
be a government by public opinion. The 
building up of public opinion through 
the education of the tao, the man with 
the hoe, the development of a spirit of 
political individualism, is then the aim of 
our American-Philippine idealists. | 

It is a bold undertaking; for the hot- 
house forcing of a people’s growth is 
without successful precedent. During a 
recent very brief stay in the Philippines 
the extreme uncertainty of our social ex- 
periment was perhaps brought home to 
me in no way more striking than in the 
lack of industrial training and the at- 
tempted universal use of English in the 
elementary schools. 

As the keystone of the nationalizing 
process we are attempting, English has 
been made the exclusive school language. 
Differences of speech stand of course in 
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the way of a national spirit, and the 
adoption of English as a common tongue 
may be from this point of view desirable. 
Is it under present conditions possible 
and is it even desirable if it precludes, as 
it seems to me to do now, not only the 
inclusion of industrial education but 
every other subject of education in the 
school curriculum ? 

Is it possible? There are at present 
less than 800 American teachers in the 
Islands and every year as native grad- 
uates from the normal schools increase 
this number will decrease. As far as I 
could learn from several visits to the 
primary schools in Manila there was not 
a single American teacher present. There 
are five American supervisors for these 
schools, each supervisor having from 
five to eight schools under his or her 
charge. The other American teachers in 
Manila are assigned to the so-called in- 
termediate schools and to the normal and 
technical schools. At Calapan, the capi- 
tal of Mindoro, I found that one Amer- 
ican teacher and her American assistant 
supervised the eight barrio (village) 
native-taught schools under her juris- 
diction. I presume there is the same 
scattering of American teachers through- 
out the Islands. 

In the Manila primary schools and 
in the barrio school whose _ teacher 
and pupils appear in the accompany- 
ing picture I found the ability of the 
native teachers to speak English as 
a rule extremely limited. They were 
non-plussed by the simplest gram- 
matical constructions, their vocabularies 
were meager, to say the least, and their 
pronunciation was in some cases almost 
incomprehensible. The chief task of the 
American supervisor is to give the teach- 
ers of the district a normal afternoon les- 
son in order to prepare them for the les- 
son they are to teach the following day. 
Under these conditions it will be seen 
that teaching and learning English is a 
struggle for both teachers and pupils. 
It is obvious why it must preclude the 
proper teaching of any other subject. For 
lack of time and equipment and more 
than all for lack of proper appreciation 
of its value, almost all kinds of hand- 
work are omitted from the curriculum of 
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both primary and intermediate schoools 
except in the kindergartens. Studies like 
geography, nature study, etc., become in 


the primary school nothing more than 


the single formal study of English. 

If English is to become the common 
language, there must be a great many 
more American teachers in the Islands. 
for several years to come. If the schools 
are to be really educational and Amer- 
ican teachers are to remain as few 
as at present, then English should not 
be the school language. Let it be taught 
as a special study and let the other sub- 
jects be taught in the prevailing dialect. 
Otherwise, and here I come to the point 
of my story, present educational efforts 
are likely to promote, instead of to coun- 
teract bossism, to. foster the very spirit 
we aim to suppress. Under present con- 
ditions mastery of English, not general 
mental ability or development of charac- 
ter, is going to be the key to local office 
and leadership. The ready English 
talker of the town will have the pres- 
tige of being the educated man. In 
view of the facts that the primary school 
course is a three years’ course (it not 
uncommonly takes from four to six 
years), that the English learned in it is 
so meager that it will not be spoken to 
any extent out of school and will there- 
fore be readily forgotten, and that the 
graduates of the intermediate and special 
schools are naturally in a small minority, 
what hope is there that English will be- 
come anything but the official language? 

Our political idealists have been joy- 
fully pointing out that the Filipino school 
register has increased within the last 
year from 300,000 to 500,000. This may 
be and is, I think, a proof of the native’s 
desire for education; but does it testify 
at all to the way that desire is being met? 
If the Filipino treasury is unable to. 
meet it, why should not the United States 
treasury aid. ?t 


1Since writing the foregoing on my return from 
the Philippines, I have read Prof. Willis’ suggestive 
book on Our Philippine Problem. He considers it 
“a piece of great folly to attempt the instruction 
of the mass of the people in English,’ and that 
as I have said, the attempt precludes them from 
getting the necessary elementary training in 
common school branches (pp. 239, 240). Prof. 
Willis’ view of the character of the American 
teachers in the Islands should receive grave con- 
sideration. 
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Mary Hingsbury SimKhovitch 


Greenwich House, New York 


[Greenwich House was founded in 1902 with the organization of the Co-opera- 
tive Social Settlement Society. The democratic maKe-up of this society, including 
upon its board of directors not only members of the household but representation from 
the tenement dwellers long resident in the neighborhood, has lent singular interest 
to the development of the undertaKing. From Boston University, Mrs. SimKhovitch 
entered upon post-graduate work at Radcliffe, Berlin University, and then at Colum- 
bia. She brought to the headworkKership of Greenwich House experience as head- 
worker of the College Settlement, and the Friendly Aid House, New York. The 
building at 26 Jones Street, together with a similar old residence adjoining, was 
purchased last year. Various lines of outside activities, and the residence in the 
neighborhood of a number of groups identified with the household, have bound 
the settlement to an increasing section of the lower West Side. Indeed it is as the 
founder of the Greenwich Village Improvement Society, as the originator of the 
Association of Neighborhood Workers, and as a person of resource and initiative 
in social and civic undertaKings, liable to multiply herself indefinitely, that Mrs. 
SimKhovitch has made her work count for most—that led a local political leader last 
-winter to refer to her, ata beef-steaK dinner, as “‘good material for the governorship.”’ 


—Ed.] 


The early settlements, as is commonly 
known, were groups of people who de- 
sired to cast in their lot with that of their 
neighbors in the crowded quarters of 
great cities. They were persons, not 
plants. They had to have houses to live 
in, of course, of sufficient size to be able 
to extend their hospitality to others. They 
themselves paid the expenses incurred, 
aided by friends who envied them the 
privileges of their settlement life and 
who, not being able to share this life in 
person, desired to contribute towards 
the maintenance of the group. Those 
living in the house and their friends 
who helped them financially had a 
common point of view and whatever 
was done was decided upon by the com- 
mon group of people intensely and vitally 
interested in the neighborhood life. No 
question could arise under such circum- 


1 Previous articles in this series: 


I. March 3—Whither the Settlement Movement Tends. 


stances as to whose right it was to make 
important decisions. In fact the time had 
not come for decisions. It was a con- 
stant listening, feeling, learning on the 
part of the early residents, rather than 
any campaign for improving the condi- 
tions under which their neighbors lived. 
This first stage of the settlement was 
one then primarily of social impression- 
ism. And just as each child is said to 
repeat to some degree the stages of de- 
velopment of the race, so is it true that 
each new resident today, entering the 
settlement, must go through this period 
of social impressionism. It is also true 
that to lose the impressionable capacity is 
to mark the stage of crystalization after 
which the resident is of no value to the 
settlement. The capacity of understand- 
ing, appreciating and sympathizing with 
the surrounding life is then the distin- 


Graham Taylor, The Commons, Chicago. 


II. April 7—The Settlements ; Their Lost Opportunitv. Florence Kelly. 


Ill. May 5—Education by Permeation. 
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) Samuel Barnett, Toynbee Hall, London. 
IV. June 2—The Social Value of the Festival. 


Rita Teresa Wallach, Nurses Settlement, New York. 
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guishing mark of the early settlements, 
of the new resident at all times, and is an 
essential part of the life of the settlement 
in all stages. 

Let us now trace the development of 
the settlement from this original homo- 
geneous group and see how the “plant” 
or institution has grown up, and how 
simultaneously with this change a dif- 
ferent form of management has been de- 
veloped.. The early groups have been ac- 
cused of sentimentality because the most 
conspicuous element of that early life 
was feeling rather than action. A most 
elementary analysis will, however, dis- 
close the fact, as has been already indi- 
cated, that the soaking in of impressions 
was the most necessary and valuable step. 
To act without understanding is as un- 
scientific as it is foolish. Let us then be 
grateful for the identification of the life 
of the settlement resident with the life of 
the neighborhood. Without it no true 
progress would have been possible. 

Very soon various needs of the neigh- 
borhood began to be perceived, and these 
the settlement tried to fill. There was 
little thought of sequence or correlation 
or ratio of importance, but rather the de- 
sire to fill the need perceived. This was 
practical and genuine. Sewing classes be- 
gan to be formed, the family bath tub 
was placed at the neighbors’ disposal, the 
yard was filled with happy children, 
money was loaned, stories told. All the 
while the consciousness was developing 
of the inadequacy of such means of 
striking at the root of the serious civic, 
educational, industrial and social prob- 
lems that opened out in their vastness 
day by day. But while the residents, 
conscious of the inadequacy of isolated 
effort, began to ally themselves with 
forces already at work and helped to 
bring others into being, the settlement 
houses themselves became full of social 
clubs and educational classes, and the in- 
crease of these activities demanded ex- 
pert supervision and good management. 
Such expert work meant the necessity for 
increased expenditure for administration. 
More money had to be raised than 
formerly, and money was welcomed from 
any friendly source whether such con- 
tributors were really thoroughly ac- 
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quainted and hence intelligently in har- 
mony with the work or not. With the 
development of activities requiring a con- 
siderable money expenditure, boards of 
managers came into being, people who 
contributed very naturally, desiring to 
share the responsibilities of the decis- 
ions made as to the expenditure of 
money. Persons, therefore, who may 
have had no personal knowledge of 
neighborhood life have become promi- 
nently identified with the conduct of set- 
tlement affairs. The growth of house 
activities has at the same time often led 
to the abandonment of small quarters 
and to the erection of large buildings 
where these activities can be developed in 
an expert way. The institution and its 
board of managers thus have come large- 
ly to supplement the early settlement or- 
ganization of a group of friends with a 
family government and life. 

The value of the fundamental settle- 
ment idea, that of identification of its life 
with that of the neighborhood, had in 
the meantime come to appeal not only 
to individuals, but also to already exist- 
ing social forces. Charitable societies 
and especially churches saw the advan- 
tage that settlements obtained in being 
always on the ground and in the estab- 
lishment of a nearer relationship to facts 
and people than others enjoyed. Socie- 
ties and churches hence began to adopt 
the plan of establishing settlements as 
agents, frontier posts for charitable or 
religious work, thus instituting a new 
sort of mission. Or if no special propa- 
ganda were in view, groups of people 
would get together and decide to set up a 
settlement and manage it to suit them- 
selves, employing an agent to carry out 
the orders or general ideas of the group 
managing the enterprise. It is in such 
organizations that representatives of or- 
ganized labor and others have expressed 
a lack of confidence on the ground that 
capital by such means can fortify itself 
right in the country of the enemy by es- 
tablishing a cordial relationship that will 
drive out the perception of the real need 
of the industrial struggle. 

Let us examine these forms of settle- 
ment life and see if we can discover what 
pitfalls to avoid or what path to follow. 
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We cannot fail to notice that the set- 
tlernents have in their experimentation 
proved the value of various forms of 
social improvement which in turn have 
often been set on their own feet or have 
been taken over by other agencies. Es- 
pecially has the growth of municipal 
activity been very marked during this 
period. In the largest cities, therefore, 
one activity after another that the settle- 
ment has developed has been taken over 
by the city itself as in the case of manual 
training, kindergartens, playgrounds, do- 
mestic training, etc. The function of the 
public school has been greatly enlarged. 
The departments of health and of parks 
- have recognized claims hitherto not felt. 

But while the growth of social activ- 
ities both on the part of the city, the 
church, the schoool, and organized char- 
ity has been marked, and while the set- 
tlement has fluctuated in its form from 
that of the simple household group liv- 
ing the life of its neighborhood, to that 
of the large full-fledged institution with 
an imposing array of capitalistic man- 
agers, the method of the settlement has 
nevertheless been unfolded until we can 
describe its three stages quite succinctly 
as (1) social impressionism, (2) interpre- 
tation, (3) action. No matter what the 
form may be, if this time order and log- 
ical order be complied with, the settle- 
ment is genuine; it is a real settlement 
and not a mission nor the carrying out of 
any apriori conviction. Briefly to 
amplify: The first stage is that of 
social impressionism, the pouring in of 
the vivid life about one upon the sensitive 
and waiting personality. Group impres- 
sions then come into existence. A group 
must get a more varied, a more complex 
and a truer picture of life than any one 
individual can hope to obtain. From 
these group impressions emerge the sec- 
ond stage, that of interpretation. The 
settlement group has to impart what it 
knows—not the intimate confidences 
which belong to one person alone—but 
it has to tell what it finds of-virtue and 
beauty, of hampered life, of tragic eco- 
nomic conditions. It may tell this in a 
thousand different ways, by the drama, 
by stories, by scientific reports, by con- 
versation. . Real discoveries cannot be 
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kept secret. To know anything passion- 
ately always develops a propaganda. 
The news has to be passed on. 

The third stage is action. To act on 
the basis of the knowledge gained is the 
purpose of the settlement. Without such 
action the life of the settlement is sterile ; 
it is only an interesting and highly edu- 
cational life for the residents. Again, as 
in the case of the second stages there are 
various ways by which interpretation 
takes place, so when it comes to positive 
action there are countless methods by 
which it can be brought about. It is not 
in the least essential that the settlement 
itself shall do the work. Its responsi- 
bility is only to see that it gets done. It 
will depend on the environment in the 
given case as to which will be the appro- 
priate agency for carrying out the neces- 
sary work. Ina socially undifferentiated 
community the settlement itself will 
doubtless undertake the work and will 
therefore often by very virtue of its con- 
sciousness and efficiency develop exten- 
Sive institutional features. In a com- 
munity more highly developed  struc- 
turally the settlement will tend~ more 
and more to slough off its various 
activities and place the responsibility 
upon other existing agencies, upon the 
city, or upon associations especially de- 
veloped to meet specific needs. In this 
case the settlement will develop in an ini- 
tiative and co-operative rather than in an 
administrative way. 

We thus see that the word “institution- 
alism,’’ a boggy to many, in fact conceals 
the true issue which is never, “should a 
settlement be an institution,” but rather 
“should a settlement under these specified 
conditions be institutional.” What a set- 
tlement should seek to undertake depends 
then upon a whole series of other social 
phenomena. But the underlying method 
remains the same and we hold the key to 
the genuineness of the settlement by the 
test of this method. If it be the simplest 
group in the tiniest house, or if it be a 
large group occupying a whole block of 
imposing buildings with hundreds of 
activities, it 1s in both cases a settlement 
if whatever action takes place is based on 
the knowledge gained by the group 
through its own impressions of the sur- 
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rounding life. But no group no matter 
how small or how great ought to call 
itself a settlement if it has a preconceived 
view of what the life of the neighbor- 
hood is and what methods ought to be 
employed to develop the highest possi- 
bilities of neighborhood life. 

It is exactly here that the relation of 
boards of managers to the settlement is 
clearly seen. In so far as managers are 
themselves so closely identified with the 
life of the settlement as to become im- 
bued with the impressions there received, 
they are legitimate managers and proper 
initiators of policies. It makes no dif- 
ference whether boards of managers be 
composed of capitalists, settlement resi- 
dents, or representatives of the neighbor- 
hood itself as long as whoever composes 
the governing board are in vital touch 
with the neighborhood life itself or with 
some portion of it. How that touch is 
to be brought about is unimportant as 
long as it actually exists. 

In an ideal settlement possibly the 
management would rest with a group 
composed of all three elements, the 
friends who give financial aid, the resi- 
dents themselves, and interested neigh- 
bors. But all that is essential in a real 
settlement is that the management what- 
ever form it may take, should be vitally 
impressed by the neighborhood life and 
should act only in the light of the knowl- 
edge gained by actual experience. It is 
clear that an intelligent neighbor taking 
a vital interest in neighborhood affairs 
would be likely to be a valuable member 
of a board of managers. It is also true 
that those who raise the major share of 
the funds necessary for maintenance often 
have a wider business experience and also 
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may have a better sense of proportion 
in expenditure than those who are more 
personally related to the surrounding life. 
They may know what to do on the basis 
of facts more adequately than do those 
who furnish them the experience. There 
is nothing sacred in being either a “resi- 
dent” or a “neighbor.” Certain residents 
and certain neighbors would have no val- 
uable experience on which to base action 
nor would they know what to do in case 
they had received vivid and valuable im- 
pressions. The part that the household 
itself should play ought to depend upon 
length of residence, training and person- 
ality, but in any case the enlightened ad- 
ministrator of the settlement policy—the 
head resident—will welcome the fullest 
and freest discussion as invaluable in 
making up those decisions which register 
the settlement’s actual fertility and ef- 
ficiency. 

To sum up, we may have a so-called 
settlement which is really an agency for 
a group or society with an avowed policy. 
Such an organization may be most use- 
ful, but it is misnamed, for an agency 
carrying out orders from without not 
based on the life of the neighborhood 
itself, can never be a Venuine settlement 
whose very nature is bound up in its de- 
termination to let life, not theory, lead the 
way. With an open heart and an open 
mind the settlement faces the social prob- 
lem. In these centers of influence the 
revelation as to what can and ought to be 
done must come from life itself. To re- 
verse this order is to furnish another and 
a totally different thing, the value of 
which it is not the function of this paper 
to indicate. 


Social Education in the Public Schools 


Howard Woolston 


(Mr. Woolston writes from a peculiarly favorable vantage 
ground—a settlement in the top story of an experimental public 
school plant in that New York tenement neighborhood which 
was once the village of Manhattanville. He was a member of the 
class of ’°98, Yale, and has since then been a graduate student at 
Chicago, Harvard and Columbia. He was director of neighbor- 
hood work and of school extension, Roxbury (Boston), 19O2-3; a 
student of social questions in London, Parisand Berlin, 19O3-4 and 
director of neighborhood work 1904 to date at Speyer School 
abowe referred to, maintained by Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. He is secretary of the Neighborhood Workers 
Association of New York City and of the division of education 


of the American Social Science Association. 


During the past 


year he has been maKing a statistical study of social conditions 


on the upper west side.] 


It is frequently stated that America is 
engaged in one of the most important 
political and social experiments the world 
has ever seen. It is the first state in the 
family of western nations to found its 
constitution from the beginning upon the 
principal of the sovereignty of the 
people. The great ideals of liberty and 
equality were exalted from the com- 
mencement of our political existence. 
The general welfare has been made the 
cornerstone of national prosperity. In- 
deed, it seems imperative that the integ- 
rity and efficiency of the whole body of 
citizens be assured, in order to maintain 
and advance our common institutions. 

But now certain dangers seem to 
menace the unity of national life. Every 
year thousands of people from foreign 
countries, with very different standards 
of life and divergent conceptions of per- 
sonal and public responsibility, are 
brought to our shores. In the South, 
over eight millions of people of different 
race and at a lower stage of civilization, 
are settled in our midst. Not only is the 
body politic invaded by alien elements; 
within our own society we see a growing 
differentiation of social status. It is an 
undeniable fact, that within the last quar- 
ter of a century there has arisen in this 
country, what may be termed a “monied 
class,” which holds in its possession the 
greater part of the wealth of the nation. 
Over against this body is a growing 
number of those who are constantly de- 
pendent upon capitalistic enterprise for 
their hope of advancement, and even for 
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their very existence. These forces of de- 
pendent ignorance and selfish power pre- 
sent a serious opposition in the develop- 
ment of a united commonwealth. Bribery 
and violence are the illegal methods 
which each feels called upon to use in 
promoting its claims. The result of such 
opposition is clearly shown in the cor- 
ruption of our civic economy. In our 
great cities the wretched slum with its 
squalor and vice, and the luxurious boule- 
vards with their more or less vulgar os- 
tentation, are brought into close and vio- 
lent contrast. Here in the very nerve 
centers of the nation, there appears the 
outward sign of an antagonism that is 
deep and wide. 

Those who have seen this growing op- 
position within our society, have not been 
slow to suggest remedies. Certain sup- 
plementary agencies have been estab- 
lished to lessen the friction. Charitable 
institutions have been established to aid 
those who fail in the intensified struggle. 
It was thought that in this way, the 
abundance of the rich might supply the 
need of those less fortunate. But this 
method of philanthropy has often re- 
sulted in establishing a pauper class, con- 
firmed in its uselessness. An advance in 
charitable method is marked by the so- 
called preventive measures, which have 
attempted to supply for the mass of the 
people, means of recreation and amuse-_ 
ment. Where these agencies have been 
established by private initiative, they 
have often been dominated by class con- 
ceptions of what is good for “the other 
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half.” The organization of parks, play- 
grounds, baths and similar agencies by 
the community, marks a decided advance 
in this respect. But such supplementary 
agencies do not go to the bottom of the 
moral opposition that exists within the 
community itself. We must look rather 
to the fundamental institutions of our 
society to secure that spiritual unity that 
makes a people truly one. For a nation 
is built only as its people are formed. 

There are three main agencies that es- 
tablish character in the individual and 
that form his views of his social rights 
and duties. They are the Home, the 
Church and the School. To these may be 
added such instrumentalities as the Press 
and the Drama, which may become the 
advocates of any type of social teaching. 
The most important institutions are 
doubtless those which more consistently 
form the individual’s view of life. The 
Home is unquestionably the most im- 
portant agency for moulding a man’s 
mind and for inculcating those funda- 
mental habits which are the basis of his 
social life. In many cases, however, 
there is neither the time nor the ability 
to give the growing child a comprehen- 
sive outlook upon life’s_ relationships. 
Very often the boy or girl acquires little 
more than the inheritance of parental 
prejudice. Only too frequently the Home 
is vitiated by the misfortune or the mis- 
deeds of the heads of the family. In this 
case, youthful criminals and paupers may 
be the result of domestic training or of 
its lack. Moreover the changing condi- 
tions of urban life have loosened and ab- 
breviated the influence of the Home, so 
that children often obtain the greater 
part of their social ethics from the hap- 
penings of the street or from the mis- 
cellaneous instruction of teachers, ser- 
vants and companions. 

The Church is also a powerful agency 
for fostering the spirit of mutual respon- 
sibility and helpfulness. But it must be 
admitted with regret, that the Church is 
losing its controlling influence with cer- 
tain classes of the people. It can only 
reach those who are willing to come under 
its ministrations. Besides, the Church 
has not infrequently contented itself with 
preaching a doctrine of individual salva- 
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tion, somewhat apart from the concerns 
of everyday existence, instead of teach- 
ing consistently the principles of conduct 
involved in the manifold relations of our 
common lot. 

The Press also is a mighty force in 
shaping and controlling public opinion. 
But its effects are as various as the num- 
ber of publications, and as uncertain as 
the comprehension of the reader. There 
is nothing necessarily good or bad in the 
mere scattering of miscellaneous infor- 
mation, such as is the case with our daily 
newspapers. The selective interest and 
rational deduction of the reading public 
must be established before an unmixed 
good can be expected from the mere mul- 
tiplication of printed articles. 


It seems then, that we must 


The School i 
asa Social turn to the School, in order 
gency. to find an agency that can 
consistently and comprehensively in- 


struct our coming citizens as to the priv- 
ileges and responsibilities of social life. 
The School can compel the attendance of 
every child during the most impression- 
able years of life, and systematically in- 
vite attention to those matters deemed 
most essential for general understanding. 
Herein, both because of its catholic scope 
and of its formative method, we seem to 
have a powerful instrument for shaping 
the views and establishing the character 
of a people. Such has been constantly 
the aim of the statesmen who have held 
before them the social significance of a 
system of public education. The found- 
ers of Democracy in France, in England 
and in America have always dwelt upon 
the political significance of a system of 
free public instruction. With every ex- 
tension of the franchise we see the ex- 
pansion of educational facilities to meet 
the needs of the enlarging class of voters. 
Since the welfare of the nation rests upon 
the intelligence and virtue of those who 
control its destinies, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that those who enter into such re- 
sponsibilities be informed and trained for 
the duties they are about to perform. 
Accordingly, that the great system of 
popular instruction might be free from 
perverting and biassing influences, the 
schools were placed under public super- 
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vision. In order that they might reach all 
classes of the people, they were made 
gratuitous. In order that their ministra- 
tions might be effective, attendance was 
made compulsory for the unformed 
youth. That their influence might be 
consistent and progressive, the effort has 
been to make the system continuous, and 
finally, in order that their activities may 
be of value to the varying needs of the 
people, we have begun to make the 
schools more flexible and adaptable. 

Let us consider this last 
point, with a view to dis- 
covering how the School 
has been made more useful to the com- 
munity about it. From the standpoint of 
economy, it has seemed wasteful to erect, 
at great cost, a building that can be used 
for only five hours a day, during five days 
of the week, for nine or ten months in the 
year. It would seem that such costly 
structures as we now feel are demanded 
as suitable plants for our modern meth- 
ods of instruction and as fitting monu- 
ments for civic enterprise, should yield a 
larger utility in proportion to the funds 
invested. Accordingly, the first step was 
to introduce evening classes, in addition 
to the regular day work. Courses of in- 
struction for those who have been unable 
to complete the elementary branches 
have been established. Special classes for 
the more ambitious young working men 
and women who wish to pursue their 
studies further have been added. Grad- 
ually provision for foreigners who wish 
to study the English language and 
American institutions has been  intro- 
duced. And recently, specialized lines of 
work for those engaged in particular oc- 
cupations have come in. Thus commer- 
cial branches, applied science and man- 
ual training have found their places in 
the evening courses. In the matter of 
civic and industrial education, we are 
still far behind the schools of France, 
Germany and England, where special 
evening courses are provided for appren- 
tices and working men. School houses 
have also been thrown open during the 
summmer months to children who have 
no playground except the hot and 
crowded city streets. Courses in nature 
study and manual occupations, supple- 
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mented by directed play and music have 
largely taken the place of the regular 
school work. In these ways the School 
has been made to yield a larger useful- 
ness. The effect of the widening concep- 
tion of education has been reflected in 
the character of the buildings themselves. 
Greater provision has been made for as- 
semblies and recreation, in the shape of 
lecture halls and gymnasia. But still the 
great obstacle to the enlarged use of the 
school-house remains, in the shape of the 
fixed desk. A floor space that is encum- 
bered by this immovable and unadapta- 
ble form of furniture, is comparatively 
useless for other purposes than sitting 
still and listening. Even this form of dis- 
sipation is practically impossible for per- 
sons who are not of the same stature as _ 
those who occupy the place during the 
day. It would seem that a very simple 
and desirable substitute for the patent 
child-compressor would be ordinary tables 
and chairs, such as are now used in our 
more advanced institutions. 

This matter of the extended use of 
school-houses, brings us at once to the 
more recent developments along the lines 
of public recreation. It has long been 
seen that the mass of the people need 
some place for wholesome amusement, 
indoors as well as out. The settlements 
first attempted to deal with this problem, 
by opening rooms in neglected quarters 
of the city. But the extent of the demand 
far exceeded such sporadic supply. Pub- 
lic agencies were therefore looked to, and 
the school-house was chosen as the most 
available. Accordingly recreation cen- 
ters, consisting of gymnastic play- 
grounds, game rooms and meeting places 
for clubs, were opened. Courses of illus- 
trated lectures on topics of general inter- 
est have been instituted. Concerts and 
even informal dances have been given. 
Recently the proposition to open the 
school buildings for Sunday concerts and 
lectures has been favorably considered. 
In this respect we are still far behind the 
German municipalities. Some day we 
may see the need of having municipal 
amusement halls for wholesome diver- 
sion. The question as to whether public 
recreation is a proper function for the 
School, and whether or not we should en- 
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courage this twofold use of the building, 
rests upon our conception of the scope of 
popular education. Perhaps it would be 
unwise to anticipate such considerations 
here. Assuming, however, that the 
primary function of the Public School is 
to offer instruction and to afford oppor- 
tunity for personal development, let us 
see what these additional activities have 
accomplished toward broadening the con- 
ception of the curriculum itself. 


It was not long ago, that 
the curriculum of the com- 
mon schools comprised, in 
the elementary grades, the three r’s, a 
little history and geography and some 
outlines of state and national govern- 
ment. The secondary schools added an 
introduction to the classics, which the col- 
leges carried further and capped with a 
formal system of philosophy. Within the 
last half century, the elements of natural 
science, music and art, as well as some 
training in manual work and gymnastics, 
have percolated into the elementary 
schools. The effect of these additions has 
doubtless been to give variety and added 
interest to the instruction. Through do- 
mestic science and manual work, some 
effort has been made to connect the oc- 
cupations of the School with outside in- 
terest. History and geography are now 
taught with more attention to local and 
present conditions. Through the estab- 
lishment of commercial and industrial 
schools, provision has been made for dif- 
ferent types of mind, and a larger field 
of selection among the occupations has 
been opened. State and municipal col- 
leges and technical institutions have 
made continuous progress toward the 
professions possible for the more tal- 
ented and ambitious. 

The alluring prospect of an educa- 
tional system always open at the top, is 
somewhat clouded however, by the ap- 
pearance of great numbers of boys and 
girls who constantly drop out to go to 
work. It is an indisputable fact that 
about 90 per cent. of the pupils in 
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the public schools leave before the 
high school _ stage. Perhaps two- 
thirds of this number fail to com- 
plete the grammar _ grades. This 


brings us face to face with the fact 
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that many of our young people are enter- 
ing upon the responsibilities of life with 
an inadequate preparation for their du- 
ties. Some special provision must be 
made for carrying this class beyond the 
troublesome years of early youth. New 
York has effected a partial measure by 
the law that requires boys between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age, who have 
not completed the elementary school and 
who are at work, to attend the evening 
sessions. This merely aims to spur on 
the laggards, however. Little attempt 
has thus far been made by the schools in 
this country, to assure the progressive 
development of our young working 
people. In this respect we may learn 
much from the English schools for ap- 
prentices and from the German Fortbild- 
ungsschulen, wherein a systematic effort 
is made to keep the youthful worker in- 
tellectually alive, and to furnish him with 
a knowledge of those subjects that are 
fundamental in his daily tasks. Respon- 
sibility for regular attendance may be 
laid upon the employer, so that his inter- 
est and co-operation are in a measure as- 
sured. 

In not a few cases it happens that the 
process of education itself may become 
a dividing force in the community. It is 
not rare to find instances among immi- 
grant families, where the adult members 
have not had the opportunity to master 
even the elements of learning, not to 
speak of those subjects necessary for 
American citizenship. The growing chil- 
dren may obtain a certain mastery of 
English and a superficial acquaintance 
with many things that their fathers and 
mothers do not understand. Such in- 
stances suggest the need for systematic 
education for adults. Of this we have 
some inkling in the series of public lec- 
tures and in the courses for foreigners. 
More is suggested by outside agencies. 
Courses in civics, elementary economics 
and the outlines of English history and 
literature are certainly desirable for any 
prospective citizen. A series of talks 
upon the duties of citizenship for first 
voters has been given for several years 
under the auspices of the Old South 
Church Historical Society of Boston. 
There is no reason why such a function 
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should not be assumed and extended 
through public agencies, and the comple- 
tion of requirements for intending voters 
be made the eccasion for an impressive 
civic ceremony. For the intelligent and 
unbiased discussion of industrial and po- 
litical questions, the open meetings of 
Cooper Union, of the Chicago Commons 
and of the Universités Populaires in 
Paris might offer valuable suggestions 
for awakening public interest in social 
questions. For the diffusion of general 
culture among the masses of the people, 
such agencies as the Davidson Society in 
New York, and the Chautauqua Literary 
Circle, point the way. Diplomas for 
progress in similar lines might easily be 
given by the school authorities, much as 
Regents’ certificates are now granted. 

Since the better half of the people are 
women, we should expect that some pro- 
vision would be made for them. Because 
the household arts have been considered 
woman’s peculiar province, courses in do- 
mestic science and needlework have been 
provided. Certain lines, as dressmaking 
and millinery occasionally attract ma- 
ture women. But ordinarily the instruc- 
tion is not of a sort to appeal to actual 
home makers. The mothers’ clubs, so 
successfully organized by the kinder- 
gartens and in connection with settle- 
ments, suggest how it might be possible 
to bring before women topics of wider 
interest, bearing upon household economy 
and the management of children. 

For the development of more technical 
lines, the courses of the West Side Y. M. 
C. A. in New York, in automobiling, real 
estate, house decoration and the like, 
offer valuable suggestions toward prac- 
tical interests. The example of the Ger- 
werbeschulen in Germany and of the Arts 
et Métiers in Paris, show that public 
agencies can handle such instruction per- 
fectly well. The writer used to attend a 
class at the latter institution, which met 
immediately after an hour’s demonstra- 
tion in textiles and weaving. From the 
difficulty of displacing a serious minded 
craftsman from my seat for the ensuing 
period, I inferred that the charts and 
discussions had taken a real hold on the 
man. In ways like these, by progressive- 
ly appealing to wider and more practical 
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interests, the School may retain its hold 
upon older pupils, and become helpful to 
all the members of a household. Thus 
a common center may be found and a 
bond of union formed upon a higher 
plane. 

Here then, are a number of 
supplementary lines that 
are finding their place in 
the schools, under a broadening concep- 
tion of education. Their variety is be- 
wildering and their suggestive quality 
immense. But one cannot help wonder- 
ing, after such an enumeration, just what 
bearing the multiplication of instruction 
has upon the regeneration of Democracy. 
We readily admit that there is a real con- 
nection between ignorance, pauperism 
and crime, inasmuch as a man who is not 
skilled or intelligent must rely upon hard 
labor for a livelihood, and this failing, he 
becomes a tramp or a thief. But intelli- 
gence does not always make a man a 
good citizen. Indeed knowledge may be- 
come a tool for grave injury. One 
cause of this unmoral learning seems to 
be a tendency of school instruction to be- 
come detached from its social back- 
ground. There is a danger that the 
schools become formal and technical, no 
matter what their subject matter. The 
instruction becomes an end in itself, in- 
stead of a means toward larger results. 
Subjects thus loose their real connections 
and become fragmentary or one-sided. 
Too often there is lack of a clear state- 
ment of some central principle that gives 
unity to the system of education and that 
relates its branches to the life of the 
learner. Not infrequently individual 
success, without much regard to social 
welfare, is tacitly made the criterion. 
Such success is generally reckoned in 
terms of money. Our whole national life 
has thus gained a narrowness due to 
over-specialization, a tone of intense in- 
dividualism and a disgusting taint of 
commercialism. As a striking example 
of the mercantile bias of our thought, 
consider the familiar question, “How 
much is he worth?’ The answer is al- 
ways in terms of money. To a foreigner, 
this method of estimating a man’s value 
in the figures of his salary or bank ac- 
count, is almost unintelligible. 
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The multiplication of remedies for this 
fundamental defect in our system of edu- 
cation seems to be mere palliation. Such 
a method reminds one of the story of Ali 
Muhred and the Fever Plant. Perhaps 
we may be permitted to refer to it, as “a 
ray of light from the Orient.” Ali 
Muhred was a physician of the province 
of Van. This district was visited one 
spring by a disease that caused the people 
to break out with malignant sores. The 
doctors were at their wit’s end to find a 
remedy, until Ali discovered that a com- 
mon plant would allay the inflammation. 
At first the physician applied the pow- 
dered herb to the ulcers with great suc- 
cess. But, healed in one part, the pa- 
tient would break out in other spots. 
Finally, Ali gave one desperately sick 
man a dose internally. To his delight, 
the patient recovered and showed no 
signs of fresh irruption. With the en- 
thusiasm of a discoverer and the bad 
judgment of an Oriental, Ali revealed 
his secret. People ate the herb and were 
cured. The plague lost its terrors, the 
doctor his practice. “And,” the story 
concludes, “Ali Muhred died at an ad- 
vanced age, rich in honor though poor in 
goods.” 

In the extended use of the school plant, 
we have apparently discovered an effi- 
- cient method for alleviating certain ills 
of the body politic. But in our applica- 
tion of the remedy, it seems as though 
we were treating local symptoms, instead 
of seeking for the cause of the distemper. 
What we need is not so much the lavish 
extension of social work in the school 
buildings, as the infusion of a truly social 
spirit throughout our system of educa- 
tion. In this way we might check cer- 
tain ills at their source, in the narrrow 
view and unethical attitude of the peo- 
ple, instead of wasting so much effort 
in salving the spots where eruption 
threatens. In such reform, not one class, 
but the whole community is affected. Ac- 
cordingly it appears that we must more 
clearly define the aim of our system of 
education. We must distinguish be- 
tween mere entertainment, formal drill 
and really useful training. We must re- 
fuse to be led astray by considerations of 
a short sighted economy or by the pros- 
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pects of a specious utility. Let us rather 
determine what is the social function of 
education, and in the light of this crite- 
rion decide what instruction demands a 
place in our schools, and what teaching 
may be assigned to some other agency. 


What then is the aim of a 
national system of educa- 
tion? It is first, to train 
up a race of vigorous men and women; 
second, it is to instruct them how to use 
the forces of nature; and finally, it is to 
teach them how to conduct themselves 
toward their fellows. These things are 
fundamental. All else is surface culture 
and technique or special edification. It 
is the social phase that does not seem to 
have received the systematic attention it 
deserves. Certainly one great purpose of 
education is to fit the coming citizen to 
be an effective and useful member of the 
community in which he lives. No mat- 
ter what his talents or opportunities may 
be, the manner in which he shall exercise 
his powers and the limits within which 
he may prosecute his activities, are given 
by the laws and customs of the social 
group in which he finds himself. Conse- 
quently it would seem essential that for 
a wise conduct of his life, he should have 
an understanding of the structure and 
functions of the fundamental social in- 
stitutions that must embody his welfare. 
The science of social laws therefore, and 
the art of living well with one’s fellows, 
would seem to be as basal in the instruc- 
tion of the youth as an understanding of 
the laws of nature and of his own being. 
By social education is not meant mere ac- 
quaintance with the machinery of gov- 
ernment; but rather a comprehension of 
the privileges and responsibilities of do- 
mestic, industrial, political and cultural 
institutions. The material for such in- 
struction is all about us. Methods have 
been suggested by the programs of the 
New York schools and in other places.+ 
Human activities are matters of nat- 
ural interest to growing children. How 
often we see little boys and girls playing 
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1 Particularly valuable are the little books of E Dole 
of Boston, the articles by Mr. Thurston of the Chicago 
Normal School, and especially the excellent texts for 
Civic and Moral Instruction used in the French schools. 
We should object only to the constant danger of form- 
alism which the too slavish use of such outlines may 
induce. 
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among the half of the population that it 
is still too limited in its functions of gen- 
eral usefulness. 


There are two notions cur- 
rent today, both of which 
seem to possess deep sig- 
nificance, neither of which appear to 
have great efficiency. The one is a con- 
ception of social philosophers; the other 
is an ideal of poets and religious leaders. 
The first is the concept of a social con- 
science; the second is the hope of the 
brotherhood of man. Both of these 
ideas are held to be of great value by 
those who have acquired them. But they 
float in the upper regions of our thought 
like the aurora in the higher air. They 
are so beautiful we scarcely dare to hope 
that we may bring them down and live 
by their light. Still they are as much 
working hypotheses as remote ideals, 
though we may fail to realize them as 
such. By the social conscience is meant, 
I suppose, such a knowledge of the or- 
ganization of society on the part of its 
members, that the larger activities of life 
are directed with a consciousness of their 
meaning for the group as a whole. Uni- 
versal brotherhood defines itself. It 
would seem to be a state of so- 
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ciety that might result from living 
by the light of such knowledge as 
we have just mentioned. But what 
are we doing to establish such an 
attitude toward life as shall assure the 
State we all dream of? Is it to be as- 
sumed that men will arrive at any just 
appreciation of social ends without in- 
struction? The great nations of the 
past have held up some large ideal by 
which the people have shaped their lives. 
What then, is the mission of America? 
To many it seems to be the working out 
of the idea of democracy. How then 
shall the people be brought to under- 
stand the aims of Democracy? This, it 
seems to me, is possible only when our 
people as a whole understand the priv- 
ileges and duties of the social life in 
which they are placed. Only then will it 
be possible for an enlightened nation to 
unite in even progress toward the real 
goal of Democracy, which is mutual aid 
in the attainment of a higher life for all 
the people. In this way, will our social 
evolution be freed from the mere caprice 
of opposing forces, and be directed con- 
sciously and consistently toward the re- 
alization of the ideal commonwealth. 


In a Car at Night 


(New Orleans Times-Democrat.) 


The night and mist of rain had made 
A mirror of the window glass 
And so when idly I essayed 
To see the long procession pass 
Of little villages that flee, 
Of scattered lights that twinkle far 
The window-mirror gave to me 
Alone the objects in the car! 


How often when we look without 
Our comfortable circles on 

The world we see beyond a doubt 
None comfortless and woe-begone! 

See our content reflected full, 
The fools of an illusion vain, 

And never dream (oh, blind and dull!) 
What lies beyond of grief and pain! 


The Industrial Viewpoint 


CONDUCTED BY GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Public Exhibitions of the Conditions of Labor 


A World’s Fair for union labor is the 
ambitious project of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The first attempt to 
realize an idea which may prove to have 
economic value and may be a very ef- 
fective form of trade union propaganda 
deserves the widest co-operation of all 
friends of American labor in and out of 
the unions to execute it wisely and well. 
Max Morris, fourth vice-president of 
the federation, who has been commis- 
sioned by President Gompers to organ- 
ize the support of the unions, has al- 
ready begun to enlist their interest and 
set them to work upon this most exact- 
ing enterprise ever undertaken by or- 
ganized labor in this country. The ex- 
hibits are to include products of all 
‘trades in which union labor is employed 
and are expected to demonstrate the su- 
periority of union made goods, as well 
as the strength and distribution of union 
labor. It is hoped by its promoters that 
the exposition may be held as early as 
next winter and at some central point, 
probably Minneapolis. 

It is urged however by those interest- 
ed in the widest success and permanent 
results of this project that it should be 
undertaken only with the greatest care, 
under able management and deliberately 
enough to command for its display of 
facts and conditions the confidence and 
scientific value which they should merit. 
Such an exposition if thoroughly 
wrought out, affords the greatest oppor- 
tunity ever furnished in America to deal 
a serious blow to sweating and child 
labor throughout the entire country. 
Nothing could work more effectively to 
build up legitimate trade unionism and 
to destroy what ought to be illegitimate 
conditions of labor than to display to the 
eye and mind of the American people 
the contrast between the social waste of 
sweated industries and the- economic 
value of a human standard of living. To 
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place the exhibits of both side by side 
is at once the most impressive and con- 
vincing way of getting the great jury of 
public opinion to render its verdict 
against the wrong and for the right 
with an emphasis sure to formulate itself 
in more effective legislation. 


Germany has led the way 
and set the type for such 
an exposition, with the 
thoroughness which the world has come 
to expect in every educational or scien- 
tific endeavor undertaken by her people. 
Two years ago a Congress for the Pro- 
tection of Home Workers was held at 
Berlin. It attracted such wide attention, 
as much by the few exhibits with which 
its discussions were illustrated as by 
what was heard from the expert investi- 
gators, that it was determined to at- 
tempt an exhibit of every class of home 
industry. This was carried out in Ber- 
lin early in the present year apparently 
with great effectiveness. The great 
work involved in carrying through such 
a large undertaking devolved upon the 
workers themselves. They were poor 
and could pay little for the exacting la- 
bor required. 

So the work was volunteered by trade 
unionists, especially by members of the 
women’s unions. Some of the victims of 
the “sweating system’ co-operated, but 
not all. For some of them were afraid 
of losing even the scanty living of their 
death-dealing jobs. The German gov- 
ernment gave many of them courage by 
lending a public building, the old 
Academy of Arts, at the heart of Berlin 
and thus according a semi-official sup- 
port to the exhibition held in it. Ad- 
mission was free to all members of trade 
unions. Others paid a fee of six cents. 

Exhibits of the products of sweated 
work were displayed so as to show the 
process in each industry. Every product 
was accompanied by a card stating the 
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conditions of labor under which the arti- 
cle was made, the working time per 
piece, the price paid for it, the average 
earnings per hour, the price paid for the 
same work in the factories, the outlay 
by the worker, the net earnings per hour 
and per week for the average numbers 
of hours daily, the price of the raw 
material, the wholesale and retail prices 
of the finished product, the age of the 
worker, the number, sex and age of 
fellow workers and how many of them 
were of the same family, and whether 
the workroom was used as a bedroom 
or kitchen or both. The condition of 
the home, the number and size of rooms 
and the health and prospects of the 
workers were also noted. 

The Bureau fiir Sozialpohitik, under 
whose auspices the trades unions, var- 
ious women’s unions, and many social 
reformers united to carry the exposition 
through, is driving home to the hearts 
and consciences of the German people 
the appeal which these facts make for 
those reforms and legislation demanded 
by human interests and the public wel- 
fare. 

The buyers of toys, for instance, have 
been forced to look behind the doll’s 
house, the wooden horses and the lead 
soldiers—to see behind their children 
who play with them “the drawn, gray 
faces of women, faces that have never 
laughed, the faces of children with sad 
eyes and flat cheeks and little shrunken 
figures,’ some of whom work nine hours 
a day for less than two cents an hour. 
The devout purchaser of the carved 
wooden figure of Christ hanging on the 
cross is interrupted in his or her devo- 
tions long enough to realize that the 
man and his wife at Oberammergau 
earned only 25 cents for seven hours’ 
work which it cost both of them to carve 
it. 

The facts brought to light are said to 
have made “a painful impression” in 
Germany. The empress, who was among 
the visitors, was reported to have been 
“shocked” as were some members of the 
reichstag. National legislation will be 
demanded at the hands of that body, 
providing for compulsory registration of 
home workers, the extension of work- 
ingmen’s insurance to them and_ the 
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strict regulation of piece work, as at 
least a partial protection for home work- 
CES! ‘ , 

Evidently such legislative effects of 
the exposition were feared by some of 
the employing interests involved, and 
the popular agitation at Berlin surely 
struck a vulnerable spot. For it is said 
“such opposition was raised that the dis- 
play will not soon be shown in other 
German cities.” Notwithstanding this 
attitude of certain manufacturers we are 
personally assured by United States 
Consul Hurst at Plauen that the exhi- 
bition “was a unique undertaking, hav- 
ing economic as well as humanitarian 
value.” In reporting it to the state de- 
partment officially he writes: 

Everything that one naturally connects 
with a great fair is strikingly absent. The 
products of tenement and sweat shop, small 
piecework evolved by the needy, are laid 
bare to the public. Each exhibit is tick- 
eted, setting forth the pay for piece, time 
employed in making, and the profit per hour. 
If the object itself does not particularly at- 
tract the attention of the visitor the descrip- 
tive tag certainly appeals to him. A few 
examples may be given: <A boy’s suit of 
clothes, three pieces, made for about seven- 
teen cents; artistic wooden crucifixes, car- 
ved, at less than two cents an hour; 144 toy 
menagerie animals for eleven cents; putting 
up 1,000 needles for less than 1 cent for the 
lot; mounting hooks and eyes on 360 cards, 
with twenty-four pair on each, altogether 
17,280 pieces, for twenty-eight cents; and an 
extreme case is that of a bit of lace from 
Plauen worked at the rate of about one- 
quarter of a cent an hour. Progress and 
poverty are nowhere more abruptly con- 
trasted than in this pitiful display. Expres- 
sions of amazement and sympathy, mani- 
fested by the highest classes of society, are 
echoed throughout the German press. 


In London a first small ex- 
hibition of sweated indus- 
tries was held immediately 
after the German exhibition closed by 
the pastor of a parish in Bethnal Green, 
whose people were victimized by the 
system. But in May the London Daily 
News promoted the most effective exhi- 
bition of sweating ever held. The coun- 
cil which co-operated with this great 
newspaper champion of human rights 
and interests was headed by the distin- 
guished theological professor, scholar, 
writer and man of affairs, George Adam 
Smith, and included prominent members 
of parliament, clergymen of many de- 
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nominations, public-spirited citizens and 
some influential women. Not only as 
in Germany were the products of sweat- 
ed industries displayed, but the unique 
and impressive feature was successfully 
carried through of having the workers 
themselves from the sweated homes 
working away at their sweated jobs. 
There were twenty-four stalls concern- 
ing each of which there was a descrip- 
tion of the work being done, of the 
process of doing it and some account of 
the worker there at work. 

Every evening the sweated home in- 
dustries were illustrated by lantern 
slides and the afternoons provided a 
series of lectures by those who had per- 
sonally investigated the conditions and 
their bearings on personal and public 
welfare. The topics included such as 
Cheap Clothes and Nasty, The Housing 
Problem and Sweating, The Effect of 
Sweating Upon the Rates—that is, the 
taxes for the support of the poor; The 
Responsibility of the Purchaser, Nutri- 
tion and Sweating, Children in Sweated 
Trades, Position of Women in Indus- 
try, Sweating, by One of the Sweated, 
and Why and How the Community 
Should Suppress Sweating. The hand- 
book of the exhibition, compiled by 
Richard Mudie-Smith, is a wonderfully 
brief, vivid, convincing description in 
print and pictures of conditions of labor 
so inhuman and unsafe that they need 
only to be made known in order to be 
regulated if not suppressed by such a 
government as Britain now has. In- 
deed, the war department co-operated 
by displaying the sweated goods it uses, 
thus helping to furnish the basis for 
legislation to correct the evil. 

The list of industries which this hand- 
book shows to be sweated in England is 
in itself most suggestive and appealing. 
It includes a surprising variety and 
strange contrasts—shirt making, sack 
sewing, umbrella covering, ammunition 
bags, chain and nails, clay pipes, fur 
sewing, glove stitching, coffin tassels, 
military embroidery, cigarette cases, 
artificial flowers, tennis ball covering, 
jewel cases, Bible folding,—and many 
other occupations grimly and often 
gruesomely described. The compiler as- 
sures the reader that “no article in this 
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hand-book has been edited. Each ap- 
pears exactly as it was written.” More- 
over “the illustrations in this hand-book 
are from photographs taken in most 
cases by a flash light and have not been 
in any way altered or, with two excep- 
tions, touched up. Both these features 
and the very realistic way in which the 
exhibits are described and tabulated, 
make the hand-book very practically 
suggestive of the scope, resources, ar- 
rangement, and aims to be sought in 
organizing American exhibits of indus- 
trial conditions. 

Eenieaes ie One such exhibition has 
and New York been planned by the Con- 
Next Winter. sumers’ League of Phila- 
delphia, the Civic Club, the New Century 
Club and the Pennsylvania Child Labor 
Committee with the co-operation of no 
less than eighteen other associations. 
for the purpose of showing in graphic 
form, some of the actual conditions— 
both good and evil—of modern industry. 
The better conditions of industry will be 
illustrated by exhibits of articles made 
in well ordered factories such as those 
which use the Consumers’ League Label, 
accompanied by information regarding 
the conditions of employment. Good sell- 
ing conditions, will be represented by 
exhibits from the retail stores on the 
white list. The evil features, such as 
sweat shop work and child labor, will 
be shown by a collection of sweat shop 
and tenement made articles, accom- 
panied as far as possible by schedules 
of wages, hours of labor and sanitary 
conditions; and by a series of represen- 
tations picturing actual cases of child 
labor ‘and of ill-regulated, unsanitary 
and inhuman conditions of work. There 
will also be exhibits illustrative of the 
various means employed by different or- 
ganizations to lessen these evils and 
those that follow in their wake. Pho- 
tographs, statistical charts and printed 
matter will be used to arouse further 
public interest; and it has been planned 
to have nightly lectures by men and 
women most thoroughly acquainted 
with the conditions shown in the exhibi- 
tions. 

This December exhibit in Philadel- 
phia is to be followed by another in New 
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York of protected machinery which the 
American Institute of Social Service an- 
nounces for January. 


The United States consul 
at Roubaix, France, re- 
ports a resolution passed 
by the French Chamber of Deputies re- 
questing the government to appoint a 
commission to look into the question of 
finding ways and means to organize an 
international exposition to be held in 
Paris in 1909 in which there will be as 
full and perfect a display as possible of 
a laborer’s life.. At the first meeting of 
this commission, the minister of com- 
merce presided and set forth both the 
advantages and the difficulties in ob- 
taining the end desired. The president 
of the French chamber, Leon Bourgeois, 
thus stated the purposes which the expo- 
sition would fulfill: 

It would serve »s a comparison between the 
conditions of the life of the laborer of to- 
day in all countries of the world and condi- 
tions in past centuries. It would serve also 
as a striking illustration of the laboring 
classes of the steps by which they have 
gradually freed themselves from the state 
of servitude existing in feudal times until 
they have arrived at the independence en- 
joyed to-day. It would enlighten them as to 
legislation enacted for their relief and pro- 
tection through successive centuries, also 
concerning the work of social organization 
occupied by their advancement. 


International 
Exposition by 
the French 
Government. 


“This exposition,” he added, “cannot 
fail to appeal to all who strive to elevate 
the condition of labor.” 


Opening Justin McCarthy, writing 

a Rew je pautct in The Independent of the 
* London Exposition, says, 

“T am glad to say that this exhibition 
has already attracted the attention of all 
classes and that royal princesses have 
been among its most frequent visitors and 
have shown the deepest interest in con- 
versing with the workingmen who ex- 
hibit the articles and hearing from them 
the story of their work and their pay and 
their lives. “I do not by any means be- 
lieve,” he affirms “that the aristocracy 
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or the capitalists or the wealthy classes 
of any order are without sympathy for 
the under-paid, when once their atten- 
tion has been drawn to the subject.” 
But he does not explain or extenuate the 
fact that the attention of such needs to 
be “drawn” to a subject so painfully ap- 
parent to all who care to think of the 
conditions of human toil. “We may be 
sure,’ he concludes, “that the labor 
party will now take good care that such 
attention shall never be withdrawn until 
the remedy has been found.” And he 
significantly adds, “a new chapter now 
opens in our history.” So we may be 
sure that a new chapter is opening in the 
history of American industry when or- 
ganized labor in its own behalf and 
groups of men and women in behalf of 
the human interests and issues involved 
are combining to place side by side in 
deadly parallel the exhibits of good and 
bad, human and inhuman conditions of 
labor. 


Organized labor in Chi- 
cago is setting an example 
the Workers. : : * 
in unique fashion by car- 
rying the educational propaganda 
against “sweated” labor to the workers 
themselves. A street campaign is being 
conducted by the Chicago Federation of 
Labor to demonstrate what the unions 
are doing in eradicating sweat shop 
evils and bringing in better working 
conditions. A parade of trade unionists, 
led by a fife and drum corps and an 
American flag, and carrying transpar- 
encies, marches through a district and 
halts when a crowd has been gathered. 
A union quartette sings. Stereopticon 
pictures contrast conditions of labor in 
the unorganized trades with the im- 
provements brought about by trade 
unions. Members of the Garment 
Workers’ and Broom Makers’ unions 
have thus far led the speaking. ; 
The Chicago Federation of Musicians 
supplies the music for these occasions, 
and the same organization has planned 
to give free street concerts in the poor- 
est districts of the city. 


The Campaign 
Carried to 
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Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, Editor Employment Exchange Department 
of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, Roem 585, 156 

ifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if @ reply 
és desired. 


ANTED—Visiting nurse for small settlement not 
far from New York City. 


ANTED— Two men of experience in the 
management of boys’ clubs, who are suc- 
cessful in and enthusiastic about this 

work, to take position in charge of clubs in large 
cities in the Hast. 


ANTED—General Assistant in settlement in 
eastern city. Small salary to one who 
has had slight experience. Young woman 

who is successful with boys preferred. 


erintendent of a hosiptalis looking for a change of 


(Sten purse who has been for some years Sup- 
location. 


OMAN of considerable experience in settlement 
outside New York wishes opportunity to work 
among the Jewish population here. Would 

accept position covering expenses only. 
OUNG woman who has had experience in 
the institutional work and parish visiting 
of a city church wishes opportunity to do 
settlement or club work. 
OUNG woman of experience in settlement 
work wishes temporary engagement for hens 


——— 


tember or October. 


Would accept sma 
salary. 


OMAN of varied experience in social work 
wishes position of executive nature, if 
possible to include some literary work. 


BHACHER who understands thoroughly meth- 
ods of instruction in institutions wishes 
position in the Hast. / 


N opportunity to do part time work in Bos- 
ton is desired by a young college man who 


has been Physical Director i i 
in the West. = sity see 


OMAN who has been a resident settlement worker 
for some years and who has worked in the line 
of investigation wishes place as head-worker 

or as Superintendent of an institution. 


\ J OUNG college woman, Kin¢ergarten graduate who 


has had settlement classes wishes opportunity 
outside New York City. 


OUNG woman who has had an unusual opportunity 

to work among girls desires to take charge of a 

girls’ club or to secure a position as welfare man- 

ager. 


EVERAL young women who have become in- 
terested in social work through their college 
courses in Sociology wish opportunities to 

enter settlement work. Salary sufficient to cover 
all expenses necessary. , | 


Ree graduates in Domestic Science wish 
opportunities to teach in settlements. 


RADUATE of the Summer School of Phil- | 

ea nee Por Hee experience as a 
wishes to take u i 

ferably with children. P socal ae 


OUNG woman who has had some experience in 
settlement kindergarten wishes position as assist- 
ant kindergarten in New York. 


OMAN intending to do graduate study in 
New York wishes work with older girls 
in a recreation center or settlement. 


OUNG woman with four years’ experience in 
Charitable work with children would like posi- 
tion along similar lines. 


Be ee ge more or rd len: 3 and experi- 
n settlement work wish 
New York and other cities. openings ia, 5 


Vincent — 


